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“~NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 





We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors tothe following 
important addition to our list of School & College Text-Books. 





THE HIGHER BOOKS 


STODDARD'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


; PREPARED BY 


:  PROFEssoR EDWARD OLNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


AND 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


I The Simplest, Most Practical, and Cheapest 


The Complete Scheel Algebra. Series of Geographies yet Published. 
One vol., 12mo., price, - 5 ee Aah = Suen | COLTON "Ss 


A complete Key has been prepared to this book, which also | NEW SERIES OF 


embraces a large number of educational examples. Price $1.50. 
be GEOGRAPHIES, 


The Elements of Geometry. The whole subject embraced in 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper SN Se a | TWO BOOKS. 
Plane and Spherical samen = the —- a we are now ae embracing The 
5 4 £ = _| Large Railroad and Ten Complete erence Maps, in ad- 
Dae 1h, Ges, Gated pager $1.50 dition to 44 Study Maps, this wili be by far the best Series of 
The Geometry and Trigonometry. | Geographies ever offered to the American Public. Every- 
| thing which can be desired will be embraced. 
Inone vol.,8vo, - - - - - - ere $2.59 | ‘The distinguishing features of these bonks are : 


These books embrace all that is usually contained in works | 1. They contain all which the Scholar should be required to 
of their class, and in a very much improved form. | learn, and nothing more, stated in the clearest possible form. 


A University Edition of the Geometry and |’ 2. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which are specially 
Trigonometry. | adapted to the purposes of study. 
NO. I. 


whee ing prepared, which will embrace, in addition to all , 
ip ee Paap oper above books, more than any text-book here- Colton’s New Introductory Geography. 


— published on these subjects. Ready about August x. | Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new Maps, drawn express- 
Price $3.00. | ly for this book. Price, go cents. 
III. NO. IL. 
The General Geometry and Calculus. Colton’s Common School Geography. 


Elegantly illustrated by numerous engravings, and Twenty- 
two Maps, drawn expressly for this book. Price, $1.75. 
AGREAT SAVINGIN TIME AND MONEY IS THUS 

EFFECTED. 

We ask for these new books a comparison with the best series 

yet published. 


One vol., 8vo., tinted paper, price - - - - = $2.50. 

The above books, by PROF. OLNEY, although just issued, 
have been adopted in many of the best schools and colleges in 
the country, and have received the most unqualified praise from 
all who have seen them, 








Send ie Complete School Catalogue. 


ADDRESS . SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 





THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO USE FORCE IN 
SECURING IT. 





BY REV. C. CORNFORTH, 





E do not propose to discuss this ques- 

tion asa philanthropist or as a friend 
of education. The benefits which instruction 
confers upon individuals will not be con- 
sidered. Strong arguments might indeed be 
produced to show why a State might, from 
motives of benevolence, penetrate the dark- 
ness of the lowest depths of society with the 
light of knowledge. Thousands of unfor- 
tunate human beings will never be delivered 
from theirstupid prejudices and superstitions, 
and all the misfortunes of ignorance, by any 
other agency. But since many distinguish- 
ed publicists claim that a civil government 
cannot rightfully exercise benevolence by 
legislating in any degree for the relief or ad- 
vancement of individuals, and that its only 
prerogative is to protect those within its juris- 
diction, we accept one of their conclusions, 
and from this stand-point advocate the em- 
ployment of force in securing universal edu- 
cation solely in the interests of good gov- 
ernment. 

There are many questions upon which the 
minds of men are divided ; but all agree, so 
far as our knowledge goes, that it is the duty 
of a Commonwealth to protect every human 
being within the limits of its authority, in 
the exercise of his inherent rights, the right 
to life, liberty and property, unless those 
rights have been forfeited by crime. Hence 
in every civilized country there are prisons, 
officers of the law and courts of justice. 
These are maintained at enormous expense ; 
but since they are regarded as necessary to 
protect society from the depredations of the 
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deed, so imperative is the duty to afford 
protection from the slightest injustice or 
wrong, that the question of cost is never 
urged as a reason for staying legal proceed- 
ings against one accused of the smallest 
theft or the most trifling offense. Civil 
governments are valued in proportion to the 
measure of security they are able to give. A 
worse calamity cannot well befall a eommu- 
nity, than to be in constant dread of ruffian- 
ism. Undoubtedly the vigilance of civil 
officers and legal penalties do much toward 
suppressing crime. These are instrumen- 
talities not to be despised. But are there 
no other agencies? Is the protection afford- 
ed all that could be wished? Does not mob 
violence too frequently defy law? Are not 
crimes of all classes of too common occur- 
rence? Is there no method yet untried by 
which human life shall become more sacred, 
liberty more perfect and property more se- 
cure? In fine, would not a system of uni- 
versal education go a great way toward en- 
hancing the protection which society already 
enjoys? 

That ignorance and lawlessness are mated 


a people diminishes crime. 
Common schools have long since been 


invites all to enter without price. But thous- 
ands, and they the most necessitious, do 
not heed the invitation. School-houses are 
made attractive, teachers are bland, and the 
‘*steep up-hill’’ road of science is made ‘‘a 
primrose path of dalliance.’’ Philanthropists 
and school-boards pipe, but very many will 
not dance. Within the sound of bells that 


invite to our most attractive schools, great 





lawless, no one wishes themabolished. In- 


numbers of youth grow up in utter neglect. 






together isa fact too well known to require * 
| demonstration. Statistics show beyond ques- 
tion that an increase of intelligence among ; 


= 


regarded as a potent agency in securing the - 
ends of civil government. Already the State - 
opens wide the doors of her schools, and ! 
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All the enticements that kind-hearted in- | fe/ attendance. 


genuity has been able to invent, have failed 
to entice a large class to attend school. Just 
here is where our system of common schools 
is a total failure. Notwithstanding the gen- 
erous provisions made, crops of ignorant 
and lawless men grow in endless rotation, 
without exhausting the soil in the least. To 
put a stop to this, the State must intervene 
by adopting a system of instruction, which 
shall be é# zts actual workings, and not merely 
in its provisions, universal. The better part 
of the community gladly avails itself of the 
advantages of the public schools; but the 
children of parents too ignorant to appre- 
ciate the benefits of education, and whose 
home influences are all in the wrong direc- 
tion, live and die by thousands, without re- 
ceiving one ray of light from our present 
system of education. And these unfortu- 
nate thousands constitute a dangerous ele 
ment in society, and are the very ones that 
the State, aiming at the largest protection 
possible, should transform into peaceable 
and law-abiding citizens. And this can be 
done only by overpowering the parent’s 
choice with the authority of law. We own 
to a repugnance to coercive measures in se- 
curing education. The act seems closely 
akin to that of the religious zealots from 
Spain, who forced whole tribes of Mexican 
Indians to receive Christian baptism at the 
point of the bayonet. But when it is borne 
in mind that a State educates, not to elevate 
the condition of those receiving instruction, 
but to secure good government, the objec- 
tion raised against resorting to force disap- 
pears. For the sake of public safety, com- 
pulsion is often employed. Already the law 
claims a portion of the laborer’s hard-earned 
wages for the support of common schools, 
and demands large sums of the rich for the 
same purpose, on the plea that the public 
welfare requires the exaction. We are taxed 
heavily for the conviction and punishment 
of criminals. Officers of the law are vested 
with authority to take any man from his 
work to assist in catching a thief. When an 
armed force threatens the safety of society, 
the State may force every able-bodied man 
within its limits from home, require him to 
endure hardships and privations, and to 
meet even death itself. All this, too, is prac- 
tical in a free republic, and who but traitors 
think of complaining of compulsory laws? 
In the exercise of the same high prerogative 
the Commonwealth should not merely build 
school-houses and furnish teachers (and ex- 
tend a general invitation) but it should com- 


Pennsylvania School fournal. ‘ 
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In no other way can in- 
struction be universal, and by no other 
method can the most dangerous enemies to 
society be met and overcome. Man is a 
creature of education. His early surround- 
ings make him to a great extent what he is. 
Children who grow up in vice and ignorance 
will, by an inevitable law of our being, be- 
come vicious and lawless men. How can 
we ask for calmness, reflection, self-control, 
or the sentiment of justice from abandoned 
beings, whom ignorance has brutalized, and 
misery depraved, and suffering made feroci- 
ous, and of whom society takes no thought, 
except when it chains them to the galleys, 
or binds them ready for the executioner ? 

To us it seems very inconsistent to main- 
tain that a State may force a good citizen 
from his family, and march him into the 
jaws of death, in the defence of liberty, and 
yet may not lead a child to school for the 
sake of serving the purpose of good govern- 
ment. This talk about tyranny and Prussia, 
and nations ruled by kings, emperors and 
monarchs, when a compulsory school law is 
mentioned, as though it were inconsistent 
with Republican liberty, seems more the 
language of prejudice than reason. Every 
good citizen relinquishes a portion of his 
property and freedom for the public good, 
and may not parents be required to place 
their children, for a limited period, under 
the control of a teacher, for the same great 
object? It should not be forgotten that law- 
abiding citizens have rights as well as ignor- 
ant and vicious parents. In civilized society 
the whims and caprices of the individual 
are bridled when they run counter to the 
choice of the many. The wild Patagonian, 
travelers tell us, loves independence and 
knows no law but his individual will. The 
inevitable result is a constant collision of in- 
dividual forces. This is savagery. Our 
prayer to the Commonwealth is to save us 
from the savage hordes of the. street. Sacred 
as is a parent’s authority, it may righteously 
be set aside by the authority of the State, 
that whole communities may be saved from 
the cruel tyranny of the ignorant and law- 
less, 

Some of the ancient schoolmen held that 
a war could not be justly made by one 
nation upon another, but upon a ‘ prece- 
dent injury.’’ This opinion Lord Bacon 
rejects. He says: ‘‘ There is no question, 
but a just fear of imminent danger, though 
the blow be not given, is a lawful cause of 
war.’’ To reason that the State may not 
take under its control children who have as 
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yet committed no offence, but are on the 
sure road to crime, is an error like that of 
the old schoolmen. The existing method is 
to leave the child amid evil influences and 
permit him to commit some outrage upon 
society, and then lay upon him the heavy 
arm of the law (not consulting the wishes 
of the parents). Society is thus wronged, and 
then taxed for suffering the indignity, by 
paying for the criminal’s trial and for his 
support in jail, and, saddest of all, a precious 
life is lost. Are not humanity, reason and 
“wise patriotism on the side of a compulsory 
school law ? 

There is yet another view to be taken of 
this subject. Self-preservation is the first 
duty of civil governments. Let an armed 
force threaten a nation’s life, and what de- 
mands may not be justly made, both upon 
the service and property of citizens? In 
cases of great emergency, a government has 
the right to take individual possessions and 
devote them to the public welfare. The 
taking from citizens ‘‘ millions for defence,’’ 
in times,of imminent danger cannot be re- 
garded as oppression ; for without a govern- 
ment, possessions are valueless or impossi- 
ble. And further still. A government may 
in self-defence, lay its hands upon all able 
to bear arms and march them to the field of 
carnage. And since it is true that a republic 
cannot long survive the decay of popular 
intelligence and virtue, may it not compel 
attendance at school in order to perpetuate 
its existence? And should an invading foe 
threaten our national life, none would wait 
to be urged to the performance of duty. 
With hot haste the rich would give up their 
wealth for defence, and thousands would 
rush, with uncontrollable patriotism, on to 
the breach of death. 

It ill becomes a patriotic people to be un- 
moved when danger approaches, with steal- 
thy step, in the form of ignorance and vice ; 
and cry out ‘‘tyranny,’’ when the only 
means to avert thd threatening destruction 
is proposed. 

No government can properly fulfil the 
true ends of its existence that does not give 
education to all its people; and no republic 
can long endure when knowledge ceases to 
be generally diffused. Stronger reasons can- 
not be found for urging upon a state the 
duty of establishing a system of universal in- 
struction ; and no system can be universal in 
its actual workings, that does not compel at- 
tendance by force of law. 

If a law enforcing attendance at school 
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sary, in many instances to compensate needy 
arents for the time their children are called 
fom their work, and to provide books and 
clothing. But no objection could be justly 
made to this on account of its costliness, 
as it: doubtless would be found, notwith- 
| standing those expenditures, cheaper to train 
| children than to punish criminals; and that 
an ounce of school training would be worth 
‘more than a pound of prison discipline. 
Besides, if compulsory attendance insure a 
‘greater degree of security to society than 
could otherwise be obtained, as undoubted- 
| ly it would, the question of cost cannot be 
considered ; for life and liberty have no 
price. 





, 


CRITICISM IN SCHOOL. 








BY W. W. WOODRUFF. 





UST teachers be professional and 

practical fault-finders? It must be 
confessed that the effect of teaching upon 
the character of those engaged in it, is, gen- 
erally, to develop and sharpen a disposition 
to find fault. This disposition would seem 
to be the “‘ original sin’’ of some natures; 
and the possessors, not content with being 
‘*sinners by nature’ have rendered them- 
selves much more so ‘‘ by practice.’’ In 
books and lectures teachers are told to 
awaken a spirit of criticism among their 
pupils, as the surest method not only of 
teaching them what is correct but of calling 
their attention forcibly to their own mis- 
takes, and of developing the power of that 
anticipative adjustment of language and 
thought by which they can so control and 
guide their speech that the words shall ‘* fall 
aptly in their own fit places.’’ So, as a 
means of attaining this result, after an exer- 
cise in reading or mental arithmetic, the 
the teacher says, ‘‘Any corrections?’’ Half 
a dozen uplifted hands, and twice as many 
glistening eyes indicate the eager interest 
these ‘‘swift witnesses’ take in the matter, 
and their readiness to convict the offender, 
who, though embarrassed by the hum of ex- 
ultation gathering around him, has had no 
alternative but to go on, furnishing more 
and more occasion for jubilation to the mul- 
tiplying legion of rejoicing critics. When 


opportunity is given to various pupils to 
unburden themselves, we hear little else 
than the stereotyped phrases, ‘‘ Didn’t speak 
loud enough,’’ ‘‘ Read too fast,’’ ‘‘ Didn’t 
speak distinctly,’’ ‘‘ Didn’t repeat the ques- 





were in operation, it would be found neces- 





tion,’’ ‘‘Didn’t say ‘therefore,’’’ etc. ; every 
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one seeming to think it a duty to find some 
fault. 

Is this productive of good? We would not* 
banish criticism from the school-room. It 
is a very efficient instrumentality, and we 
would give it a large place in every exer- 
cise, the devotional exercises only excepted. 
But criticisms should be made at a proper 
time and ina propermanner, They should 
be so made as to teach self-control, and cul- 
tivate a kindly spirit on the part of those 
who notice and note the errors. ‘Therefore 
it may be well for the teacher not to call on 
those pupils who have shown greatest delight 
at the discovery of faults, but on those who 
would feel a little reluctance in performing 
the duty. Indeed, pupils should be trained 
to habits of such perfect self-control that 
they will not indicate, until called on, that 
a mistake has been noticed. Then, instead 
of always asking for corrections, would it 
not be well that the good points should be 
called for? Ifthe pupil has done anything 
well, has avoided any common, though tri- 
vial blunders, let attention be called to the 
fact and due credit given. Let the teacher’s 
approving smile, tone and manner show 
greater interest and satisfaction in excel- 
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lences noticed than in faults discovered. 

Let the teacher study to commend. We) 
would not encourage that facile spirit of | 
commendation that praises everything ; but | 
we would exhort teachers to cherish them- | 
selves, and cultivate in their pupils a dispo- | 
sition to approve and commend. Condemn, | 
of course, when any good result can be at- | 
tained by condemnation ; but make it evi- | 
dent to all that you delight in giving ap- | 
proval, and that ‘‘judgment’’ is your 
‘strange work.’’ By so doing you will | 
encourage the timid, confirm the doubtful, | 
restrain the presumptuous, disappoint the | 
curious, and leave in the minds of your pu- 
pils a memory embalmed with fragrant re- 
collections. Try it, teachers; not only in 
your recitations, but in the government of 
your schools. Keep your eyes and heart 
open for the things in your pupils that you 
can approve, commend and praise, and 
mention them at the close of school. Let 
what you approve be approved heartily, and 
let that be your only comment, for the time, 
on what you do not approve. Faults must 
often be pointed out; but let it be done at 
such times and in such a manner as to evince 
and promote sympathy for short-comings, 
rather than rejoicing over them. ‘The love 
of right must dominate in the human soul, 





and reign as lord chief justice before. fault- 
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findings and reproaches uttered by human 
lips will be likely to be efficient means of 
grace. Children, always weak and some- 
times wayward, need rather sympathy, love 
and help. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


THE following questions for the examina- 
tion of teachers were prepared by the Indi- 
ana State Board of Education, October, 1872. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. What special preparation have you made for 
teaching ? 

Do you take or read educational works or pe- 

riodicals? If so, name them. 

4. Have you attended Teachers’ Institutes ? 
not, why ? 

5. Have you taught school? What grade? How 
long ? 

6. What is your age ? 

7. Whatis the length of your pervious certifi- 
cate ? 


If 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the root of a word? 

2. What are sub-vocals ? 

3. Define prefix and suffix. 

4. Make a tabular classification of the letters in 
respect of sounds, 

5. Can you state any general rule for the use of 
ie and ei, in the spelling of words? 

6. List of words to be spelled. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. What capes are at the entrance to the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
2. Name the three most important peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains in the United States. 
3. To what country does Iceland belong ? 
4. How many motions has the earth; and what 


| is the effect of each ? 


5. What is meant by the climate of a country ? 

6. What two places have the greatest latitude? 

7. For what purpose has the Arctic Ocean been 
frequently explored ? 

8. What canal opens communication between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario ? 

g. What peculiarity is in the waters of the Gulf 
Stream ? 

10. What sea partly separates Sweden and Rus- 


| sia? 


U. S. HISTORY 

1, On what grounds did European nations acquire 
title to territory on this continent ? 

2. Who were the Huguenots that settled in South 
Carolina and Florida ? 

3- Give some account of the treason of Benedict 
Arnold. 

4. Who was king of Great Britain during the Rev- 
olutionary War, and what was his character ? 

5. By whom and in whose service was the Hud- 
son River discovered ? 
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6. Give an account of the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
7. What was the purpose of the “ Stamp Act?” 
8. The colonists thought the Stamp Act unjust and 
rebelled; why should the people of Indiana not 
rebel against the payment for stamps on legal docu- 
ments now ? 
g. What form of government succeeded the colo- 
nial ? 
10, Why did not Canada join the colonies in their 
struggle for independence ? 


GRAMMAR. 
1. What is the object of classifying some common 
nouns as collective nouns ? 
2. For what purpose do nouns have number ? 
3- Define the relative pronoun and illustrate its use, 
4. How is the progressive form of the verb formed ? 
5. How is the possessive case of nouns generally 
formed, and illustrate by using the nouns boy and 
man? 
6, Write the conjunction that corresponds to the 
following : . 
1, Whether. 3. Both. 
2. Neither. 4. Either. 
7. Write the future indicative, active and passive, 
of the verb éeach in full. 
8. Is the following wrong? If so, correct it and 
give the rule. “ He has finished his work last week.” 
g. Parse the words in Italics: Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard. 
10. Write the analysis of the following sentence: 
“A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person,” 


ARITHMETIC. 

1 What is the mark of distinction between addi- 
tion and multiplication ? 

2. What is the mark of distinction between sub- 
traction and division ? 

3. From three hundred thousandths subtract three 
hundred-thousandths. 

4. If you divide the denominator of 3% by 2, what 
will be the effect on the value of the fraction? 

5. What is the value of 4% of an acre, 1-6 of a 
rood 7-13 of a square rod of land, at $100 per acre? 

6. Explain by an example the difference between 
true and bank discount. 

7. What must be the face of a note, which, when 
discounted at a bank at 6 per cent. for 3 months, will 
yield $100? 

8. If I buy an article for 12% cents and sell it for 
12 cents, what per cent. do I lose? 

g. When wheat is $2 per bushel, a 1o-cent loaf 
weighs 1% lbs., what price per bushel is wheat when 
a 6-cent loaf weighs 14 lbs.? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Explain the process of digestion ? 
2. Of what does the nervous system consist, and 


what are its functions ? 
3. What is the object of bathing, and how does it 


maintain a uniform temperature of the body? 


4. Describe the ribs. 
5. How can the composition of a bone be ascer- 


tained ? 


Mr. W. A. Campbell, County Superin- 
tendent, has our thanks for the following 


Examination Questions. 
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examination lists (printed) used in Luzerne 
county for the fall examinations: 


GRAMMAR, 

I. Define the terms English Grammar, Orthog- 
raphy, Vocal, Sub-Vocal, Letter, Syllable, and Word, 

2. Name the properties of a Verb and define each 
one, 

3. Name the propert:es of a Noun and define each 
one, 

4. Define the following: Declension, Conjuga- 
tion, Passive Verb, Finite Verb, and Infinitive, 

5. Give the principal parts of the following verbs : 
Lay, Lie (to recline), See, Set, and Sit. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is meant by the terms latitude and longi- 
tude? 

2. Name and give the position and direction of 
the principal mountain ranges of North and South 
America. 

3- Bound Pennsylvania, give number of square 
miles, population, and number of counties in the 
State. 

4. Give area, population, date, and place of set- 
tlement of Luzerne county. 

5. Locate the following Seas: Baltic, Black, Medi- 
terranean, Caspian, White, Irish, Marmora, 

6. Name the West India Islands and state to wha 
powers they belong. 

7. Give the latitude of Texas, Washington Terri- 
tory, Maine, and Pennsylvania. 


HISTORY. 

1. Upon whose discovery did the English claim 
North America? 

2. When, where, and by whom was Florida set- 
tled? 

3- Cause of Revolutionary War, first blood shed, 
first important battle ? 

4. Give date and place of surrender of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis, 

5- Duration of actual hostilities in this War. 

6. Cause of War of 1812, and important events, 

7. Cause of War with Mexico, date, and important 
battles. 

8. Date and place of settlement of Pennsylvania 
and by whom settled. 

g. Give the population, area, date, and place of 
settlement of Luzerne county. 

10. Mention the three departments of our govern- 
ment, and in what manner and for how long the offi- 
cers are elected. 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Define the fundamental operations in Arith- 
metic. 

2. Define Number; Simple Number; Compound 
Number; Integral Number; Prime Number; Com- 
posite Number. 

3. Find the amount due on the following Note: 
On demand, I promise to pay Thomas Jones, or order, 
eight hundred dollars, for value received, with In- 
terest from date. June 15,1871. On which were 
the following endorsements: September 9g, 1871, 
$350.00; January 3, 1872, $227.00, Required amount 
due June 19, 1872. 

4. Find the cost of plastering a room eighteen 
feet long, fifteen feet wide, height of ceiling nine 
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feet, at thirty-four cents per square yard, making no | 
deductions, 

5. What is the area of a triangular board whose 
sides are respectively twelve, eighteen, twenty-four 
inches. 

6. Extract the Cube Root of .64, to two places of 
decimals, 


2 
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MEMORY WORSHIP. 








BY AMELIA V. PETTIT. 





HAT a blessed thing would it be if 

the teachers of our country could 
study phrenology long enough to learn that 
there are several other faculties of the mind 
which require culture besides the memory. 
If they could feel that invention, construct- 
iveness, ideality, and the remaining mental 
organs need development, instead of being 
allowed to lie almost dormant, what a stride 
in advance education would take! 

Visit any school, listen to the recitations— 
how much original work is done in the study 
of any science? First, there is a reading 
class. Every member rises in turn, reads a 
‘*verse,’’ is corrected in pronunciation, em- 
phasis, or style of delivery, and the class 
files back to make way for something else. 
How few faculties besides memory were ex- 
ercised! In nine out of ten instances no 
other; no one’s attention was directed to 
the sentiments expressed or facts stated, 
there was no discussion, no criticism, no 
thought evoked. If the same class every 
second day were obliged to bring for a read- 
ing lesson a half-dozen original lines accu- 
rately spelled, illustrating some elocutional | 
nicety, with a definition of every word ready | 
in the mind, interest would be excited, men- | 
tal action roused, constructiveness, causali- | 
ty, comparison, and other organs, would 
find work, the whole mind with its various 
powers would show life, and the thought 
thus elicited would better aid education 
than the beauties of any author prosed over 
in the usual manner. 

Perhaps mental arithmetic follows read- 
ing, and page after page is analyzed glibly, 
the teacher smiles approvingly and would 
dismiss the class, only you stop her by ask- 
ing Johnny Subtraction to make a problem 
or example himself; then you find, as be- 
fore, memory is the pack-horse which does 
all the work. Suppose once in two or three 
days the class composed and solved exam- 
ples made by themselves, would a simple 
request for a home-made problem meet such 
a blank silence ? 
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Thus the day’s work on; even grammar, 
which is pre-eminently concerned with the 
expression of thought, fares no better than 
the rest. Instead of pages upon of 
original written illustrations from the pupils, 
there is only a vast clatter of words called 
parsing; a little thought is here required, 
but memory does the chief work. 

And through the whole school and col- 
lege curriculum the same or a very similar 
plan is followed, with perhaps semi-monthly 
opportunities to use the whole brain in wri- 
ting themes. Were it not that pupils must 
necessarily exercise thought upon the every- 
day concerns of life outside the school- 
room, the ordinary course of school educa- 
tion would make more people incompetent 
for the business of life than it now does. 
But, finally, there comes a blessed day, 
when the ‘‘education is finished ;’’ that is, 
the memory has been crammed to repletion, 
while the other faculties have followed the 
reapers at a distance, gathering as gleaners 
the scattered grains. What now? Will 
memory do the world’s work as it has done 
that of the school-room? Now the pupil, 
male or female, is expected to use grandly 
the hoards of learning and the results of 
thought supposed to have been gathered and 
stored in the workshop of his own mind. 
There lies the fault; the learning has not 
been wrought over and woven into the tex- 
ture of the individual intellect. It proves 
but an outside starching and dressing that 
must be principally washed out or, at least, 
rumpled, crumpled and crushed before any- 
thing can be made of the fine, glossy-look- 
ing substance. 

A course of study, as generally managed, 
does not materially aid one in the business 
of life. Unless the intellect was naturally 
uncommonly fine and vigorous, it rather 
trammels than helps. It is only after some 
years of efforts, struggles and mistakes one 
throws off the idea that his classical educa- 
tion will be of much value in advancing suc- 
cess, and finds that persistent work with all 
the mental and physical powers is really the 
great helper on which he may rely. 

Most of the students of to-day imagine 
and believe, as I once imagined and believed, 
that the quantity of Greek, Latin and math- 
ematics they force their memories to retain 
is the end and aim of an education, and will 
be the means of bearing them on to honor, 
wealth and power. Now, no view of edu- 
cation is more erroneous or injurious, yet it 
istheusual one. And it is not surprising that 
this is the case when such stress is laid, in 
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schools of every grade, upon the amount of ; Facts are the fulcrum, thought the Archi- 
knowledge acquired, and not upon the | medean lever which moves the whole fabric 
thought aroused or inquiry suggested. | of society. The man of thought always 
The world supposed a move had been | holds the first rank in public estimation. A 
made in the right direction when object- ; poet is greater than a king; but we must 
teaching was first broached, but the system | take care that we do not destroy our poets by 
seemed applicable only to the youngest stu- | choking their mental powers with the vast 
dents, and was immediately so hobbied by | accumulation of truths we heap in the stu- 
the one-idea class that it has fallenalmost into | dent mind, for there is danger lest we leave 
disrepute. Still, it served a purpose, and |no room in which ideality can work them 
will ultimately gain a higher place in public} into living forms and glorious creations. 
estimation than it has yet held. Discipline of mind is necessary, that discip- 
Whatever defects the system has, it is | line that comes only by severe, thorough 
founded upon one grand truth, that thought | study; but since the world’s work requires 
should be aroused before the memory is so | originality, invention and judgment, pray 
burdened. It is not the cyclopedic mind | let us have some development of these pow- 
that aids advancement and improvement; | ers and faculties in the world’s schools. 
is the inventive, thought-producing mind. Phrenological Journal. 
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‘ | be none too large were it 20,000. We have 
gisylyania , thool oneal. made little effort to extend our circulation 
outside of the State. Our special field is 
Pennsylvania, and we keep our guns trained 
constantly upon objects here at home. They 
J.P. WICKERSHAM. = J. P, MCASKEY- | may do execution elsewhere—our numerous 

bd friends abroad think they do—but we shall 


HE State Superintendent’sannual report | Continue to concentrate our fire on this part 
occupies its usual place in,thisgnumber. of the line until we are sure we have won a 

In addition to the summary of school statis- | Victory here, and then we will be ready to 
tics which it contains, it will be found to | give more effective help to others. The 
discuss several of the questions now press- scattered fire of some papers we could name 
ing themselves forward forsolution. It will, makes no impression anywhere. rhis we 
of course, be generally read. consider bad gunnery. Besides, as nearly 
cemiencial all the States have one or more periodicals, 

perhaps as good as ours, devoted to their 
educational interests, the courtesy we owe 
them, if not our own modesty, would pre- 
vent us, under any name or pretense what- 
ever, from pushing the circulation of the 
to inquire about it at this season of good | JOURNAL at the expense of the circulation 
humor, we have to say that if its support is of others. That all do not act in this gen- 


less than it ought to be, it is much greater | Tous way, is no reason why we should not 
than that given to most periodicals of its | oso. We should no more think of going 


class. Our dona fide circulation is proba- | into another State in which there is publish- 
bly larger than that of any ot! er educational | ¢d a good educational magazine and asking 
magazine in the country not published by | Subscriptions for ours or of having some one 
some house interested in the book business, | 0 do it for us, to its detriment, than we 
as an advertising medium. From present | Would think of taking something that did 
appearances the subscription list will be con- | "0t belong tous. We may be over-sensl- 
siderably increased during the present year. tive in this matter, but we have deemed it 
In a State with 18,000 teachers, and 14,000 | Proper to state our views. T he ethical 
school directors it ought to reach at least | principles that govern the relations of in- 
10,000 or 12,000, and its circulation would | dividuals should govern the relations of 


LANCASTER, JANUARY, 1873. 


THE JouRNAL once more greets its readers 
with a ‘‘ happy new year,’’ and wishes them 
one and all, the success they hope for during 
the year 1873. 

As to the JourNAL itself, if any one cares 
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school journals. The ‘‘ grab game’’ should 
be left to be played by the lowest grade of 
politicians. These words of ours are not 
meant to stand in the way of our teachers 
subscribing for educational periodicals pub- 
lished in other States. We have encour- 
aged them to do this, and now desire to say 
that if any one can find a magazine that suits 
him better than ours he should patronize it. 
We do not wish to press the claims of the 
JOURNAL even upon our own people. Our 
ambition is to make its merits speak for it. 
Thanks to its friends, it can afford to be in- 
dependent. 


THE discussion on compulsory education 
must go on. The last word has not yet 
been said. A good article on the subject by 
Rev. Mr. Cornforth, Inspector of Orphan 
Schools, appears in this number. Let it be 
carefully read. Others shall have the privi- 
lege of expressing their views. Ours have 
been pretty fully given to the readers of the 
JourNaL. If we are wrong, we shall be glad 
to be set right. We must in some way se- 
cure the attendance of the children not now 
in school. How? ‘This is a practical ques- 
tion; let us have a practical answer to it. 
We will agree for the sake of argument to 
admit all the theories that have been ad- 
vanced on the subject, provided some one 
of the theorizers will prove that the applica- 
tion of his theory will, inthis country, bring 
our ignorant children to school. Who is 
ready for the test? If any, let him speak. 


PRESIDENT GRANT, in his recent message, 
has the following passage concerning edu- 
cation; 

The rapidly increasing interest in education is a 
most encouraging feature in the current history of 
the country, and it is no doubt true that this is due in 
a great measure to the efforts of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, That office is continually receiving evidences, 
which abundantly prove its efficiency, from the va- 
rious institutions of learning and education through- 
out the country. The report of the Commissioner 
contains a vast amount of educational details of 
great interest. The bill now pending before Con- 
gress, providing for the appropriation of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands for educational 
purposes, to aid the States in the general education 
of their rising generation, is a measure of such great 
importance to our real progress, and is so unanimous- 
ly approved by the Jeading friends of education, 
that I commend it to the favorable attention of Con- 
gress. 


THE Principals of the primary schools i 
the city of New York, about one hundred in 
number, have been accustomed to hold 
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monthly meetings for the purpose of consid” 
ering questions appertaining to the manage™ 
ment of the schools under their control and 
the interests of their profession. ‘Theycon- 
ducted their proceedings after the usual 
manner of teachers’ institutes; but the re- 
sults did not satisfy some of the principals 
and with the co-operation of several of the 
city superintendents, they have commenced 
work in a more systematic way. They have 
now resolved to select a special subject for 
investigation and confine themselves to that 
in true scientific spirit until they have reach- 
ed some definite results in regard to the 
mothod of teaching it. They take, 
say reading, and each principal during 
a month observes closely the methods prac- 
ticed by his assistants in that branch, tries 
such experiments of his own as occur to 
him, reads and thinks about the matter ; and, 
then, at the end of the month, when the 
meeting of principals takes place, contrib- 
utes the results of his investigation. In the 
discussion which follows, certain principles 
and methods appear prominently, and these 
being formulated are taken up to be further 
tested by the principals in their several 
school-rooms and reported upon. In this 
way it is hoped that eventually such general 
principles and safe methods may be arrived 
at as will be worthy of universal acceptance. 

We do not believe that the universal prin- 
ciples which underlie all teaching and con- 
stitute it a science can be derived by any 
process of experimentation or induction ; 
but we neverthelesscommend this effort of the 
New York teachers to find the solid ground 
of their profession as a most laudable one 
and worthy of imitation everywhere. It is 
high time that the superficial, fragmentary 
knowledge too often imparted at teachers’ 
institutes, and imparted so often that it has 
come to fall on dull ears, should be super- 
seded by something more fresh, more vig- 
orous and more scientific. 


a 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION AT THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION. 








T is well known that a great Interna- 
] tional Exposition is to be held at 
Vienna during the year 1873. Its contem- 
plated extent is shown by the fact that there 
are 1,200,000 square feet under cover. To 
the United States is given a division on the 
western end of the building, and to Japan 
one opposite on'’the easternend. The space 
under cover for the United States is 360 feet 
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long by fifty feet wide, while there is an open 
space adjoining 340 feet long by 150 feet 
in width. 

Great desire exists on the part of the au- 
thorities of the Exposition that American 
systems of education should be fully repre- 
sented therein. The following extract from 
a letter of Hon. John Jay, American minis- 
ter at Vienna, to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Sec- 
retary of State, shows the wishes of the 
Austrian government as expressed by the 
Baron Schwarz-Senborn, the chief manger 
of the Exposition : 

His excellency, Baron Schwarz-Senborn, also ex- 
pressed his earnest desire that the United States 
Government would present at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion a perfect representation of the system of com- 
mon school instruction adopted in the United States 
—a system, the results of which, he said, had been 
so wonderful. He had read, with singular interest, 
the report upon American popular education récently 
published in Paris,and which had attracted so much 
attention on the continent, and he prayed me to be- 
lieve that an exposition of that system, illustrated by 
a schoo]-house and its appurtenances, and its statisti- 
cal results, would be a matter of profound interest 
and importance, not only to Austrio-Hungary, but to 
the eastern peoples who adjoin the empire. 

Gen Van Buren, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Vienna Exposition, in his 
remarks before the conference recently 
held at Washington, stated that he had re- 
ceived a very large number of letters on 
the subject from Baron Schwarz-Senborn, 
who was deeply interested in the whole edu- 
cational work. He adds: 

Without an exception, every single communica- 
tion from him, upon whatever subject connected 
with the Exposition, always contained a clause on 
the educational subject, and begged, in the strong- 
est terms, not to omit a full representation of Amer- 
ican education, whatever else might be omitted. He 
says the little exhibition made of it at Paris,in 1867, 
has so interested Europe that he is called upon by 
the people of Austria and Hungary, from all quar- 
ters, not to fail to have a good, thorough representa- 
tion of our system there, 

Thus invited, we cannot in justice to 
ourselves or in courtesy to others decline to 
do what our friends in Europe request of 
us. Impelled by this feeling, the National 
Commissioner of Education, General Eaton, 
called a conference of superintendents of 
schools, and others interested in the work 
of education, to meet in the rooms of the 
Bureau of Education, at Washington, on 
the 13th November last. A goodly number 
was present. This State was represented 
by George J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, and H. 
W. Halliwell, Secretary of the Board of 
Control, Philadelphia. As a result of the 
meeting, it was resolved that there should 
be sent to Vienna full educational statistics, 
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together with the school reports of the 
States, cities and towns, law schools, medi- 
cal schools, colleges and universities of this 
country, and that there should also be 
erected on the ground assigned to the Uni- 
ted States, buildings to represent American 
schools in full operation, with all the desks, 
chairs, maps, charts and other appurten- 
ances, so that spectators will be practically 
instructed in the manner in which schools 
are conducted in the United States. Some 
practical steps were also taken to carry into 
effect these resolutions. 

This meeting, so well conceived by Gen- 
eral Eaton, has been supplemented by a 
meeting of gentlemen interested in educa- 
tional matters held in the city of New York; 
Judge Van Vorst presided, and energetic 
measures were adopted looking toward a 
a complete representation of the New York 
system of schools at the Expgsition. 

Pennsylvania is more interested in this 
movement than any other State, inasmuch 
as if we show an indifference in helping 
others, others may hold back their help 
from us at our great Centennial in 1876. Is 
Philadelphia awake? What will Pittsburgh 
do? And our other cities—will they stand 
still while the cities of New England, New 
York or the Great West win the laurels they 
might gain ? 


> 


OUR COAL REGION MISREPRE- 
SENTED. 


HE New York School Journa/ of De- 
cember 30, has an editorial article en- 
titled ‘‘ Coal-Mining, Strikes and Schools,’’ 
in which some statements are made placing 
in a very unfavorable light the condition of 
education in our anthracite coal region. A 
number of these stateménts are grossly un- 
true, and we feel called upon to correct 
them; but in order that the people, and 
especially the school men of that region may 
see what has been said about them, we 
first give the article entire. 

Readers of the daily journals are familiar with 
the burden of the story that comes periodically from 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania—* strikes’? among 
the ‘miners, threats against the capitalists who 
own the mines, violence toward men who do not be- 
long to the miners’ “ Unions,” hard-drinking, pov- 
erty and desperation, and finally the victory of cap- 
ital over labor. It is the same story, year after year, 
and always in the winterseason. And why ? 

The answer is given ina recent report made to 
the Bureau of Education at Washington by Mr. 
Richard J. Hinton, who has based his information 
concerning these miners «nd their peculiar condi- 
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tions upon the results of two extended journeys 
through the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania 
The object of this survey was to ascertain the edu- 
cational status of the miners—and the figures show a 
terrible state of illiteracy, which, once revealed, ex- 
plains all the disorder and distress that makes the 
coal region a disgrace to the State and a blot upon 
the fame of the nation. The general results of the 
investigation are these : 

The anthracite region proper includes the coun- 
ties of Carbon, Columbia. Dauphin, Lehigh, Lu- 
zerne, Northumberland and Schuylkill—seven in all, 
containing in the aggregate 353,280 acres, and pop- 
ulated by 483,000 souls. In three of these counties 
Carbon, Luzerne and Schuylkill, there are upwards 
of one hundred and twenty-two thousand persons of 
school-age who are unprovided with the means of 
education! This, to begin with. 

Still further. The anthracite region contains a 
population equivalent to about one-eighth of that of 
the whole state of Pennsylvania, or, in round num- 
bers, 490,000 souls, and of this number more than 
ninety-two thousand are totally illiterate! Taking 
into the account only those who cannot read, the re 
sult is that in the whole anthracite region the pro- 
portion of illiterdte is very nearly one in fourteen. 
Comparisons with other sections of the State of Penn- 
sylvania show that a very large percentage of ignor- 
ance is contained in this little cluster of counties, where 
three-fifths of the population is of foreign birth. 
It is argued that any organized effort to check this 
vast and growing evil must be attended by a relaxa- 
tion of the labor of the mines, and therefore that 
the State should interfere between employer and em- 
ployed; the chief point being that the muscular sys- 
tem of growing boys must not be strained too far by 
the work of the day to allow of ready attention to 
study in the evening. It is hardly probable that this 
suggestion will fing favor among the mine-owners. 
They will naturajly make the most of the labor of 
the men and boys employed in the mines, until such 
time as the legisjature may see see fit to passa law 
for comp"'S°TY education. This, we imagine, will 
be the ult!™ate solution of one of the knottiest prob- 
lems that °¥F Neighboring State has yet had to con- 
tend with. © great and prosperous commonwealth 
can afford t° Stand idle while a vast crowd of men 
who are sunk in the depth of ignorance commit out- 
rages upon person and property, and stop the pro- 
gress of an important industry, and while an army 
of children grow to the estate of manhood to follow 
in the path of their fathers. To be fore-warned is to 
be fore-armed, and this official exposure of an ulcer- 
ous disease may serve a useful purpose. It is at 
least an interesting subject for the study of those 
who regard the educational interests of the country 
as avital element of its prosperity. 


We have not seen the report which gave 
rise to this article, and we do not therefore 
know whether it is quoted correctly or not, 
or whether the inferences based upon it are 
fairly drawn or otherwise. Nor have we per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Richard J. Hinton, 
who has made, it seems, ‘‘two extended 
journeys through the anthracite coal region 
of Pennsylvania.’”’ Our remarks will there- 
fore have reference only to what is con- 
tained in the article in the N. Y. Journal. 
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And, first, we have to say that to attribute 
the periodical troubles in the coal regions to 
ignorance in the part of the operatives is to 
take a very shallow view of the matter. It 
is even probable that, with the relations that 
at present exist there between capital and 
labor, the more knowledge the miners obtain 
the greater will the troubles become. It is 
not the ‘‘totally illiterate’? that plan 
‘strikes ’’ and form ‘‘ Unions,’’ but the bet- 
ter educated among the working-men. This 
is no argument against universal education, 
however. Let all be educated and labor 
will be dignified and made powerful, and 
capital will be compelled to respect its rights, 
well understood. 

But this is not the place, perhaps, to argue 
a deep question of social science which Mr. 
Hinton will no more than understand if he 
should pass through our coal region several 
times more; and we turn from it to examine 
a few matters stated as facts in the article. 

The Journal, as if quoting from the re- 
port, says, ‘‘In three of these counties, 
Carbon, Luzerne and Schuylkill, there are 
upwards of one hundred and twenty-two 
thousand persons of school-age who are un- 
provided with the means of education !”’ 
The italics are the author’s. Now, we have 
visited these counties many more than 
‘“two’’ times, and we assert, fer contra, 
that the three counties named are, in most 
respects, about as well provided with school- 
houses and teachers and the other means of 
education as any other section of the State 
or thenation. ‘There are, it is true, a good 
many children who do not attend school, 
but the means for their education have been 
provided. Besides, there are not 122,000 
persons of school-age in the three counties 
named, the whole population being, by the 
recent census, only 305,327, of whom 74,- 
883 attended public schools during the past 
year and several thousands in addition at- 
tended private schools. It appears, there- 
fore, that fully twenty-five per cent, or one 
fourth, of this benighted people attend school! 
If we knew where Mr. Hinton lives we 
would challenge a comparison in school at- 
tendance between this region and his own 
home. , 

It is stated, further, that in the seven coun- 
ties named as constituting the anthracite 
coal region, there ‘are, in round numbers 
490,000 souls, and, ‘‘of this number, more 
than ninety-two thousand are totally tlter- 
ate.’’ We admit here that there is a lament 
ably large number of persons in the coal 





region who are illiterate; but the number 
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is not nearly so large as it is represented in 
the above statement. According to the very 
imperfect returns of the census of 1870, 
there were in the counties of Carbon, 
Columbia, Dauphin, Lehigh, Luzerne, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill 55,742 per- 
sons over ten years of age who could not 
write, 36,741 of whom could not read. Is 
it possible that the mistake has been made 
of adding these two numbers together to ob- 
tain the whole number of illiterates? Let 
it be remembered also that more than one- 
fourth of this whole population is of foreign 
birth and more than one-half with a foreign 
parentage, and that this illiteracy applies in 
great part only to persons over twenty-one 
years of age. In confirmation of this latter 
statement, the census shows that of the 55,- 
742 persons in the coal region, overten years 
of age, who cannot write, only 3,341 of 
them are between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen, and 5,617 between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one. This does notlook like a 
total neglect of the means of education! 
The truth is that a large majority of the 
working men of the coal region give their 
children at least an elementary education, 
and there are among them thousands who 
would sacrifice almost anything to do it. 
Little further need be said. We acquit 
both the New York /ourna/and Mr. Hin- 
ton of intentional error; but from what has 
been stated it is clear that we have no such 
Beeotia in Pennsylvania as they would make 
our coal region to be. There are some 
thousands of children there who are grow- 
ing up in ignorance; in some localities the 
schools are far from being as good as we 
should like to see them; but we know that 
great progress has been made within the 
past few years, and we are not yet convinced 
that we must resort to any compulsory 
measure of an extraordinary character to do 
what remains to be done, in an educational 
way, among the hardy sons of toil who work 
underground in the State of Pennsylvania. 


y 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 
RECENT visit to Lincoln University, 
located near Oxford in this State, awak- 

ened the desire to make as widely known as 
possible the interesting work that is being 
done in that Institution, and to create a 
more general interest in it among the friends 


of education. 
Lincoln University was founded for the 





purpose of imparting a liberal education to ! 
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| young colored men. 


| Institution. 
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The Ashmun Insti- 
tute out of which it grew was established in 
1856, by Rev. John Miller Dickey ; who, as 
its founderand continued patron and friend, 
may be properly styled the father of the 
In the hall of the University 
chapel, built during the past year, there is, 
directly in front of the entrance, a marble 
slab upon which are engraved these words: 


1856. 


THE NIGHT IS FAR SPENT 
AND THE DAY IS AT HAND, 


As this stone was taken from the old Ash- 
mun Institute and the sentiment borne upon 
it was adopted when the slave power seemed 
strongest, it indicates not only great cour- 
age but almost prophetic vision on the part 
of those who laid the foundation of this 
noble Institution. 

The grounds of the University consist of 
eighty acres of land, a part of which is 
wooded. There are four University build- 
ings designated as University hall, Ashmun 
hall, Lincoln hall, and Cresson hall. They 
are occupied for boarding purposes, as dor- 
mitories and for purposes of instruction. 
The chapel is a beautiful room capable of 
seating a thousand persons. Four houses 
for professors are situated on the University 
grounds. 

The Faculty consists of a president and 
some twenty-five professors and instructors 
in the several departments. Rev. Isaac N. 
Rendall, D. D., has been for several years 
president of the institution, and enjoys in 
the management of his difficult trust the 
entire confidence of trustees and students. 
He seems to be emphatically ‘‘the right 
man in the right place.’’ Four of the pro- 
fessorships are endowed to the extent of 
twenty thousand dollars each. 

Lincoln aims to carry out the idea of a 
true University. In addition to the Col- 
legiate department, there have been estab- 
lished Departments of Law, Theology, Med- 
icine and Pedagogy, and in each there are 
at this time a number of students. It is to 
us a pleasing as well as a significant fact that 
all the students study Pedagogy and that it 
is one of the most popular studies. The 
great need of the colored people of the 
nation to-day is teachers—teachers of their 
own race and color. To make freemen of 
four million of slaves, to grant them civil 
rights, to enfranchise them, and all within 
a period of ten years, are events that seem 
wonderful, almost miraculous; but a greater 
task than either remains to be performed, 
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that of lifting them up to the highest plane 
of scholarship and culture. To do this, we 
take it, is the special mission of the young 
men who come to Lincoln University to 
gather learning and to drink in inspiration. 
They are the destined leaders of their peo- 
ple into the promised land of liberty and 
light. In this view we were rejoiced at the 
prominence given in the University to 
studies connected with preparation for teach- 
ing, and shall take every proper occasion to 
say that the appropriations the State has 
made in aid of this work are well applied. 

The number of students in present atten- 
dance at the University is175. A large 
number of them are from the South and 
many of them were slaves. We are accus- 
tomed to look into the faces of young men at 
College, and the truth bids us say that those 
which met our gaze as we sat on the plat 
form of the chapel at Lincoln University 
indicate inteliectual and moral capabilities 
equal to those we have seen elsewhere. On 
this point the president of the University in 
one of his reports remarks: 

The capabilities of the students are manifested in 
every department of culture and investigation. They 
are competent to follow wherever we can lead the 
way, and manifest both talent and genius in origi- 
nal researches. I think a thorough investigation of 
the work in this University would remove any scep- 
ticism as to the ability of the colored race to receive 
a high degree of education and to make the highest 
attainments, whether in the walks of science or 
philosophy. 

The short length of time we remained at 
the institution prevented our hearing any re- 
citations, but we heard four orations deliy- 
ered by students in the chapel, as follows: 

WILLIAM Ropeson; Sudject—The Moral Influ- 
ence of a Busy Life. 

Louis K. Atwoop; Szdject—Changes of Litera- 
ture. 

Moses A. Hopkins; Swudject—The Digni y of 
Labor. 

WituiaM A. AsH; Sudject—The Necessity of a 
State Education. 

These orations were gracefully delivered, 
and surprised us by their polished style, their 
apt illustrations and their depth of thought. 
They were really a credit to the speakers and 
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diffuse more widely the Christian education and in- 
fluence of this Institution. 

1. To bring up the instruction in the Institution 
to the requirements of its actual organization as 
now attained without increase of endowment, and 
to relieve the Professors in the various departments 
from serious embarrassment, $12,800 are needed for 
the coming year, of which $5,000 are necessary for 
the erection of a dwelling house, 

2. To erect the buildings necessary, if a moderate 
enlargement is contemplated, to meet the urgent 
applications for admission, and to bring up the en- 
dowment of instruction so that the Academical ex- 
penses shal! not be increased, would require $116,000. 
This amount could be immediately and economically 
applied to our work of instruction, as we are now 
called to expand it by every motive which patriotism, 
humanity, and religion can employ. 

On the occasion of our visit above referred 
to, there were present by the invitation of 
Di. Dickey, President of the Board of 
Trustees, Senator Cameron ; Judge Stroud ; 
Ex-Governor Pollock ; State Senators War- 
fel, of Lancaster, and Waddell, of Chester ; 
Congressman Townsend; anumber of mem- 
bers of the Legislature from the city of 
Philadelphia and from the counties of Lan- 
caster, Chester and Delaware, and many 
trustees and other guests. The institution 
was reached at about noon by special train 
from Philadelphia, and some three hours 
were spent in looking over the buildings and 
grounds, in partaking of an excellent din- 
ner, and in listening to the oratorical exer- 
cises in the chapel. Before leaving, Dr. 
Dickey introduced to the students in some 
felicitous remarks several of his guests, who 
in turn, made short addresses expressing 
their gratification at what they had seen, and 
promising all the aid in their power to so 
strengthen the institution with needed ap- 
propriations as to make it capable of accom- 
plishing a still greater amount of good. 
The feeling was universal among the visitors 
that the day had been pleasantly and profita- 
bly spent, and there was no one of them 
whose heart did not answer back the cheers 
of the students so heartily given at parting. 

The first voice raised against slavery in 
this country was that of a Pennsylvanian. The 
first church that condemned it as a sin was 





to the University. 
The wants of the institution are thus ex- | 
pressed in the late catalogue : 


The wants of Lincoln University may be differ- 
ently presented as the enlargement is intended to ef- | 
fect the poneene or the expansion of its influence 
and work. All our room is now crowded. The 
University is growing in popular favor. The appli- 
cations for admission show that another edifice for 
students could immediately be filled. An appeal is 
therefore made to the friends and patrons of this 
University to take advantage of this opportunity to 








a Pennsylvania church. And now, we, for 
one, are greatly rejoiced that the experiment 
of giving the colored man a liberal educa- 
tion should have been begun on the same 
soil. That success awaits it we do not fora 
moment doubt. 

—— - 

SOME one says, in advocating a noble structure for 
the Girls’ High and Normal Schools in Philadelphia : 
“Tf the city must economise, let it be done by ex- 
panding its educational institutions and facilities ”’ 
Here we have an entire volume ina single sentence. 
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HE Bradford County Teachers’ Asso- 
’ ciation at its meeting at Burlington, 
in November last, discussed the following 
live questions : 

Resolved, That the present method of examining 
teachers is not a fair test of their professional ability. 

Resolved, That a knowledge of the current news 
and literature of the day is as necessary a qualifica- 
tion of the teacher as that of the common school 
branches. 

Resolved, That as teaching is a profession, not a 
stepping-stone to something better, but a profession 
of so much importance to society and the country as 
to demand the earnest life-work of our best minds, 
our school boards should give greater encouragement 
to talent and professional ability. 

Resolved. That it is inexpedient to send to school 
children of less than seven years of age. 


” 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


Last month we gave some account of the 
dedicatory exercises of the new University 
building in Philadelphia, and also of the 
ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of 
the new edifice for the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The spirit of progress then com- 
mended seems to have achieved still another 
triumph, for on Saturday, December 7th, 
the corner-stone of a new building designed 
for the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
was laid at Board and Cherry streets. Ad- 
dresses on the occasion were made by James 
L. Claghorn, Esq., Caleb Cope, Esq., Prof. 
Fairman Rogers, Hon. Theodore Cuyler, 
and Rev. Dr. Furness. 

Mr. Cope related the following incidents 
which have a general interest : 

Some years ago there came from the North River a 
youth, who applied to me for a ticket that would en- 
able him to study in the Academy. In reply to an 
inquiry I made of him as to why he passed through 
New York, where schools of art were in full opera- 
tion, he answered “ That he thought more favorably 
of our schools than those of that city.” I said to 
him, “ Are you sure that you are on the right path 
upon which you are to earn your living? You must 
know that it is not a money-making business,’ 
“ Well, I don’t expect to make three cents by it.” 
“Then, why do you wish to paint?” “ Because I 
like it.” I speak of Arthur Parton, a leading land- 
scape painter of the day, At another time I was in 
a store on Market street, when the proprietor asked 
me to look at some drawings executed by a son of 
his book-keeper, 1 did so, and found them beauti- 
ful pen-sketches. At my suggestion the youth took 
lessons in the Antique Gallery of the Academy, but 
his father concluded that it was ina measure time 
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misspent, and took him from his studies and placed 
him in a wholesale commission house on Chestnut St. 
He was not long here, however, till he called on me 
to say that he was disgusted with business, Just as 
I expected, said I, for I never knew a boy who got 
painting on the brain that ever made a man of business 
“© What branch of it do you mean to study, since you 
are determined to retrace your steps ?”” I asked. He 
replied, ‘I think I will try illustration.” “ That will 
do very well, provided you can invent as well as exe- 
cute.” He is now the Preyer -f this country, and he 
finds a ready market for his exquisite still-life repre- 
sentations. I allude to Milne Ramsey. 


The address of Dr. Furness was so appro- 
priate and so well expressed, that we know 
our readers will thank us for giving it en- 
tire. 

I suppose, gentlemen, that there are not a few per- 
sons who have had any other idea of the building 
which is about to rise on this spot, than that it is to 
be a place of simple amusement If this were its 
purpose, if it were designed merely for exhibitions to 
delight the eye, it would fully_justify its existence; 
and you, gentlemen, would be fully justified also in 
making this edifice, outside and in, as beautiful as you 
intend, and we should be doing now only what is 
proper, in complying with the venerable custom of 
laying the corner-stone with special observance. 

For I do not know how public-spirited men can 
more truly serve the community, than by providing 
it with such fine entertainment as is hereafter to be 
found on this spot. It is by the elevating tastes and 
sentiments to which this institution addresses itself, 
that the better nature of men is to be aided in win- 
ning its rightful ascendancy. Popular amusements 
take no small part in forming the moral and intellect- 
ual character of the people. 

But the Academy of Fine Arts is to discharge a 
much higher office. It is to have an influence upon 
the immediate interests of life; an influence so great 
and beneficial, that every intelligent man must hail 
this enterprise, begun under such bright auspices, 
with a hearty welcome. It is a school that is to stand 
here an Academy, a place which, like the garden or 
grove of Academus, is to be dedicated to thought 
and study; to thoughts and studies that will express 
themselves in the practical life of the people, even in 
the products and utensils of their daily labor. For 
the Fine Arts do not and cannot stand apart and 
alone. Notwithstanding the dilettanteism which 
they generate, they do a great deal of substantial 
work, ‘They polish and multiply those arts which 
are directly concerned with our material wants and 
necessities. In fact, as the domain of taste and im- 
agination can hardly ve bounded, no sharply defined 
line can be drawn between the fine arts and the me- 
chanical. In the best days of art this distinction was 
scarcely noticed, Cardinal Wiseman, in an admira- 
ble lecture, says that in the palmy times of art artists 
were workmen and workmen were artists. The same 
has been said by others learned in the history of Art. 
Some of Raphael’s pupils gave themselves to designs 
for furniture, for jewelry, for casting in bronze, and 
so distinguished themselves that they founded 
schools. So was it with ancient Roman Art, the re- 
mains of which, discovered at Pompeii, show the per- 
vading influence of fine art. Inthe German Schools 
of Art, we are told, no difference in principle is re- 
cognized, between that kind of art which is applicable 
to manufacture and that which aims at the imagina- 
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tive and the historical. In the School of Arts in 
Lyons, where, as in other European schools, all are 
eilucated who show any aptitude for designs suita- 
ble for manufactures, the result is that ‘*the most 
eminent artists, painters, sculptors, botanists and 
florists eventually become associated with the staple 
trade, and devote to it their happiest conceytions.”’ 
We all know the estimation in which French pat- 
terns are held, and the advantage which they give 
to French commerce. I was told only the other day 
that there have recently been sent over to this coun- 
try from England, specimens of paper hangings de- 
signed by accomplished artists, painters and archi- 
tects, 

But this is not the place or the season in which to 
enlarge on this or on any topic. I only hint at the 
vst material uses of the Beautiful Arts. And a hint 
will surely suffice in this pre-eminently manufactur- 
ing city, although it was founded and was fashioned 
in great part by the homely spirit of Wm, Penn and 
his followers. I would not speak of that spirit but 
with the utmost respect. Were I to do otherwise 
the noble, humane institutions of Philadelphia would 
shame mc inio silence. But I may say, | trust, with- 
vut offence, that, so far as the decoration of life is 
concerned, that spirit is giving“place to another spirit. 
If you desire evidence of the fact, I have only to 
point you to the venerable and respected ex-Presi- 
dent of this Academy. Born a Friend, he is a living 
witness of the change. The spirit of beauty is be- 
ginning to brood over our city, over its private 
dwellings and public edifices, outside and inside. 
As any man who is slovenly in his dress, when he 
might be otherwise, virtually insults all whom he 
meets and whom he is not morally bound not to dis- 
gust; so all who, prompted by a sense of the beau- 
tiful, adorn their houses with things of beauty, those 
‘joys forever,’ and generously give of their abundance 
to such repositories of art as this institution—all such 
must have the pleasing consciousness of paying re- 
spect and giving pleasure and the means of improve- 
ment to others, and thus of contributing to the sum 
of human happiness. And, as our copy-books told 
us, that virtue is the way to happiness, so is happi- 
ness one of the ways to virtue. 

But again I check myself; pardon me—I am here 
not to discourse, but only, thanking you most hearty 
for the honor of being associated with you on this 
occasion, to bid you God-speed in your beautiful and 
beneficent work. May the blessings of heaven at- 
tend the laying of this and of every stone in our new 
Academy. I call it ours because every man who en- 
joys a work of art, to the extent to which he enjoys 
it establishes a right of property in it, makes it his 
own, and keeps it forever, and this, too, without in- 
fringing upon the rights of any one else. 





THE NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 

A writer in a recent number of the Press, 
in expressing his satisfaction that the site of 
the proposed new Normal School building 
is likely to be changed from the old City 
Armory, at Broad and Race streets, to Spring - 
Garden and Seventeenth streets, adds the 
following sensible views : 

Too much care cannot be exercised upon the selec- 
tion of a site and the erection of a handsome and 
imposing structure, adapted in internal plan and ar- 
rangements to the best modern methods of teaching. 
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The erection of such a building in this city should 
not be entered upon except with the broadest ideas 
of the great and important ends which it can be made 
to reach, and the great and growing city which it 
must represent either well or ill, 

The province of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School is not to educate the best talent of a single 
ward or section, but to give a higher, broader, deeper 
education, and also a special professional training to 
the meritorious of a city of nearly a million people, 
It is to train these young ladies to successfully assume 
the responsible task of instructing and disciplining 
our hundred thousand school children. This in- 
stitution is to be the source and centre of an influ- 
ence which in all the future, through its laborers, is 
to aid in forming the wise and thoughtful mothers of 
such men as the great manufacturing interests and 
civil responsibilities of the city shall demand, to 
have its material prosperity continued and increased, 
and to obtain purity and economy in its municipal 
administration. 

Then let this be a noble structure. If the city 
must economize it should be done by expanding its 
educational institutions and facilities. No other 
plan will so directly aid in contracting the size and 
the expenditures of our penitentiaries, prisons, alms- 
houses, criminal courts, and police force. 

The city of Penn and Franklin—the home of 
Girard, and Beck, and Rush—the seat of medicine, 
science, and art in the past, should strive to excel 
her proud past and to emulate all ther cities in her 
work of universal education, 

We build to science, we build to art, we build to 
letters. Our new academies and our imposing uni- 
versity promis@ us much for the future. But if we 
build so grandty for these higher means of culture, 
what must we not endeavor in building for the 
foundation of all these? Build more liberally to 
educate all. For in the intelligence and virtue of 
our people must be found, if found at all, the only 
sure and enduring safeguard of civilization and en- 
lightened liberty, Do not give our children mean 
structures, nor old abandoned armories, but build for 
them handsome, well-arranged, well-furnished, and 
well-ventilated school-houses. The sections are 
rapidly being supplied with fine local structures; 
but the universal school, that school in which the 
whole city is directly interested, should be a monu- 
ment to our whole system, and, for years to come, 
stand a speaking evidence of the high appreciation, 
deep interest, and the wide liberality shown by our 
Board of Control and Councils for the cause of com- 
mon education. 


* 


PERSONAL, 


R. FRANKLIN TAYLOR has been 

engaged to teach French and German 
literature in the West Chester State Normal 
School. This appointment will strengthen 
the school. There is too much of a ten- 
dency in our normal schools to fill all va- 
cancies with their own pupils. 





Pror. GeorcE P. Bearp has been elected 
Principal of the Cumberland Valley Normal 
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cipal of the State Normal School at Warrens 
burg, Missouri, and comes among us with a 
good record and many complimentary re- 
commendations. The school will need at 
its head a man of energy and tact, and, we 
trust, it has found the right one. 


Pror. E. L. Youmans, editor of the Pa- 
ular Science Monthly, delivered, on the 
evening of December 12th, in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, a lecture entitled 
*The Old and New Education.’’ The pur- 
pose of the lecture was to show that too 
much attention is given to the study of 
the ancient classics in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, to the exclusion, as he 
alleged, of the study of the sciences. 


J. ZEAMER, a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School at Millersville, and an excellent 
teacher, has become one of the editors of 
the Valley Sentinel, Shippensburg, Pa. He 
proposes to open in his paper an educational 
department. 


Hon. R. J. HALDEMAN, following the ex- 
ample of others of our leading Congressmen, 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Report. 


Prof. Beard was until lately Prin- | has opened the appointment of a cadet from 
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his district to a competitive examination. 
The examination will be held at Carlisle, 
January 16th. M. C. Herman, of Carlisle, 
William Grier, of Bloomfield, and Hon. R. 
J. Fisher, constitute the board of examiners, 
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OBITUARY. 


At the District Institute of the Teachers of Car- 
bondale, held on Saturday, Nov, 16th, 1872, the 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 


Wuerzas, It hath pleased Almighty God to call from this 
life the Hon. Dennis Graham, who has been for the last twelve 
years an active and generous promoter of the interests of our 
common schools ; and 

Wuereas He has done his duty during his continuance as 
school director, and was a friend and adviser of the teacher, 
and a good man, therefore be it 

Resolved Yhat in the death of Hon. Dennis Graham the 
teachers of this city sustain the loss of ome friend who, for up- 
wards of twelve years labored earnestly and intelligently in the 
interests of education, A man of spotless integrity, of warm 
and generous impulses, courteous and affable in his intercourse 
with his fellows, + commanded their respect and gained their 
affections, 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his bereaved 








family and friends 1n the irreparable loss they have sustained, 
but whilst bowing in humble submission to the Divine will, we 
trust they will be consoled by the reflection that, ** Blessed are 
the desd who die in the Lord.”’ 

Resolved, That the Teachers of this Institute attend his 
funeral 1n a body, and that these resolutions, as a tribute to his 
memory and his unobtrusive worth, be published in our city 
papers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Jan., 1873 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 





Zo the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 

ENTLEMEN :—In presenting my re- 

port for the past school year, permit 

me to congratulate you and all true patriots 
upon the continued growth and prosperity of 
our system of public schools. The follow- 
ing statement presents a summary of its 

resent condition: 


umber of school districts in the State 2,029 
Number of schools........ Socsdenesnatl sees 15,999 
Number of graded schoolssisss.ssseeeeee 4,998 
Number of school directors...... S560 shane 13,456 
Number of superintendents .4.:.656. --+00 85 
Number of teacherssss......--seeseeeenees 18,368 
Average salaries of male teachers per 

MOMED.sissecsceessetiecetecsers sodehenss $41 71 
Average salaries of female teachers per 

MOND ss eeeecreeeses seeeeners soceeeee oes 34 60 
Average length of school term in mos, 6.4 
Number of pupils... scsseeceesesseeenetes 834,313 
Average number of pupilsiiss.ssesssssese §36,221 
Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number registered.......++ 64 





Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil.....ccecceeeeees soeeeeeeees $1. 00 
Cost of tuition for the year...........00 $4,104,273 53 
Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 

ing SChOO] houses....sssseesesseecees 
Cost of contingencies,, ......s+0+. 
Total cost of tuition, building, &c., 

and contingencies,.,...ssescereersses 
Total cost, including expenditures of 

All Kinds....s0000cerssevee soceesseeses « 8,345,072°78 
Estimated value of school property 18,689,624 oo 

If to the $8,345,072, 78, expended for 
common schools, we add the 513,930 62, 
expended for orphan schools, we havea grand 
total of $8,859,003 40, expended forschool 
purposes, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment during the year. 
The most important of these items, as 

compared with those of last year, are as fol- 
lows ! 


2,864,113 35 
1,264,685 g» 


8,233,072 78 


Increase in number of districts...... 6 
Increase in number of schools......, 299 
Increase in number of graded schools 364 
Increase in number of school dis- 

triCtsa..... PTITTTIT ETT ttt) 136 


Increase in number of superintend- 

OMS s ccccccccccccarcccddeserecscosecoee 4 
Increase in number of teachers...... 347 
Decréase in number of pupils.s... gor 
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Decrease in average number of,..... 

PUPIIS...c000.0 rerecesercereceseeres “ 30,967 
Increase in cost of tuition............ $177,763 65 
Increase in cost of contingencies... 97,560 96 
Decrease in cost of building, pur- 

chasing and renting school 

HOWSES..ccosscceserorescesccscese, 522,150 16 


Decrease in tutal costs, including 


expenditures of all kinds... 235,845 55 





The decrease in the number of pupils en- 
rolled, and in the average number attending 
school, is owing to the prevalence of the 
small pox in almost all parts of the State 
during the winter months. In some sections 
many schools were wholly broken up. 

The decrease in the amount expended for 
building school houses is owing to the law, 
noticed elsewhere, in respect to school di- 
rectors borrowing money, passed in 1871, 
which has greatly checked school-house 
building. 

The increase in the number of graded 
schools, and in the salaries of teachers, is 
very cheering. 

The increase in the above named items, 
as compared with those of the year 1865, 
the date of the last report of my predeces- 
sor in office, is as follows: 


In number of districts.............0+0+8 192 
In number of schools............00.0+ 3,039 
In number of graded schools......... 35255 
In number of school directors........ 2,356 
In number of superintendents........ 20 
In number of teachers........seceeesees 2,804 
In number of pupils..........s.2eeeeeeee 130,383 
In the average number of puplis..... 77,100 
In the cost of tiition........cccceeeseeeee $1,588,744 90 
In the cost of contingencies........... 741,423 27 
In the cost of building, purchasing 

and renting school houses....... 2,399,025 27 
In the total cost, including expendi- 

tures of all kinds............s0000. 4,730,834 23 


The wonderful progress made in our school 
affairs is strikingly shown by contrasting, 
in the matter of expenditures, the six years 
ending June, 1872, with the six preceding 
years, as follows: 











Total cost of tuition for’six years, from 1867 to 1872, 
PRCHUSIVE. ...0000 s0seces coccccees $21,578,258 61 
Total cost for six years, from 1861 
to 1866, inchus.ve..........ee0 12,745,061 71 
TRETORCC.cccccccccscccsccscccsecce _8,833,196 90 
Total cost for fuel and contingen- ‘ 
cies for six years from 1867 to 
1872, inclusive.........+++ secs $6,178,525 13 
Total cost for six years, from 1861 
to 1866, inclusive...... scasbhaes 2,518,908 30 
IMcrease...cccrisnsscsccsrescedseces __ 3,659,616 83. 


Total cost for building, purchasing 
and renting school houses, 
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Total cost, from 1861 to 1866, in- 























OA Ee NEE 2,891,124 36 

MOTOR ica cnccacaseceteasesienas 11,834,695 78 
Total cost, including expenditures 

of all kinds, from 1867 to 1872, 

NOR ns cx cethias sundtonea $42,952,152 II 
To cost, from 1861 to 1866, inclu- 

ET ain dnti: gattanavves aanaek inet 19,590,149 51 

LR Sn 23,362,002 60 
Average salary paid to male teach- 

ers trom 1867 to 1872, inclu- 

DYE vididns<dennspenesnanaties -onents $39 28 
From 1861 to 1866, inclusive...... 27 50 
INCTeASE.....000e cree sereceeecesoeccesce 11 78 
Average salary paid to female teach- ies 

ers, from 1867 to 1872, inclu- 

SVG a5 cakii counnscddsticedessicdive $31 10 
From 1861 to 1866, inclusive...... 21 25 

THCTOASE....0cccccsccconcccscsessesers . 9 85 


Pennsylvania has no school fund. The 
money she pays for education is wholly 
raised by voluntary taxation. The people 
in the school districts vote the money to 
support the schools voluntarily out of their 
own pockets. In this view, the figures 
above given accurately measure the progress 
made in our school affairs within the last six 
years, and the increased interest in public 
education on the part of the people. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS. 


The following is a summary of the statis- 
tical statements found further on in the re- 
port: 

Statement A shows the financial condition 
of the several districts of the Common- 
wealth, excluding Philadelphia. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $5,438,656 89, and 
the expenditures $6,620,498 13; thus leav- 
ing a debt of $1,181,841 24. 

Statement B shows the condition of the 
system for the school year 1872, exclusive of 
Philadelphia. The State, outside of Phila- 
delphia, had, during the year, 14,415 
schools, 16,784 teachers, an attendance of 
699,802 pupils, an average attendance of 
464,127, and an average school term of six 
months. She paid her male teachers an 
average salary of $40 55 per month, and her 
female teachers, $31 96. She expended for 
school houses $2,535,637 39; for tuition, 
$3,221,121 78; for contingencies, $863,- 
738 96; and for allschool purposes, $6,620,- 
495 13. 

Statement C shows the school statistics of 
Philadelphia for the year ending December 





$14,725,820 14 


from 1867 to 1872, inclusive... - 


31, 1871. Philadelphia at the date of the 
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1873. 


last report, had 388 school-houses, 1,584 
teachers, 134,511 registered pupils, 81,075 
pupils belonging to the schools at the close 
of the year, and school property valued at 
$4,054,784. Shehad expended for school 
purposes during the year, $1,612,574 65. 
Her male teachers were paid $154 27 per 
month, and her female, $50 37. 

Statement D shows the condition of the 
system for the year 1872, in comparison 
with its condition for the year 1871, exclud- 
increase in the 
number of districts is six; in number of 
schools, 254; in length of term, one day; 
in number of teachers, 302; in average sal- 
aries of male teachers, fifty-two cents; in 
average salaries of female teachers, eighty- 
four cents; in cost of tuition, $37,702 92; 
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year ending December 31, 1870. This 
statement shows an increase in the number 
of teachers of forty-six; in the amount paid 
teachers for salaries of $140,040 73; in the 
amount paid for books, stationery, fuel and 
contingencies, etc., of $33,097 48; andin 
the total amount expended for all school 
purposes, of $121,545 07. There isa de- 
crease in the number of pupils registered of 
sixty-tiree ; in the number of pupils ad- 
mitted during the year, of 1,213 ; and inthe 
number belonging to the schools at the close 
of the year, of 779. 

The schools ot Philadelphia still suffer in 
efficiency for want of the directing hand of 





a city superintendent. Her best school men 
have been for years in favor of the estab- 
lishment of this office, but the impediments 


in cost of contingencies, $64,463 48. There | that lie in the way have so far rendered all 


is a decrease in number of pupils at school 
of 238; an average attendance of 31,505 ; 
in percentage of attendance of .07; in 
cost of building, etc., of $470,557 o2; in 
total cost of the system of $368,390 62. 
The State appropriation was $150,000 more 
than the year before. 

Statement E shows the condition of the 
schools of Philadelphia for the year ending 
December 31, 1871, in comparison with the 


their efforts in this direction futile. 
Statement F shows the condition of the 
system for 1872, in comparison with its con- 
dition for 1871, including Philadelphia. In 
addition to the items gathered from this 
statement, already given in the introduction 
to this report, I have had prepared the fol- 
lowing table, which exhibits the growth of 
the common school system for the last eight 





years : 


TABLE—SHOWING THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE PAST EIGHT YEARS. 
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1866......| 2,800 66 34 34 26 31 2,748,795 08 | 725,000 00 4,195,258 57 | 3,704 
1867...... 3,225 68 35 87 27 5! 3,028,065 70 | 1,262,798 68 5,160,750 17 | 3,944 
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Statement G shows the expenditures of the 
Depariment for the general system. The 
State appropriation was $650,000. Of this 
amount, $115,507 94 was paid to Philadel- 
phia ; $52,888 56 to cities and boroughs hav- 
ing superintendents under the law of 1867 ; 
$69,560 to County Superintendents on ac- 
count of salaries; $15,000 to State Normal 
schools; $2,500 to Lincoln University, and 
$394,543 50 to the several districts of the 
Commonwealth. This last amount was dis- 
tributed at the rate of 62 cents per tax- 








able. The Cornplanter Indians were paid 








$300, under the provisions of a special act. 

Statement H shows the expenditures of 
the Department for its own support. These 
expenditures amount to $15,317 51, or, in- 
cluding the Superintendent’s salary, to $17,- 
817 51. 

Statement I shows the estimates of appro- 
priations needed for the year 1874. But lit- 
tle change is asked to be made in the appro- 
priation for the coming year, except in the 
general appropriation which it is considered 
desirable to increase at least $50,000. Let « 
it be remembered that this appropriation 
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puts money into the people’s pockets and 
does not take it out. The $1,800 allowed 





Pennsylvania School “fournat. 


by the last Legislature for the salary of a| 


second deputy, has enabled me to have done 
avast amount of out-door work that must 
otherwise have been left undone. 


Statement J shows the amount of appro- | 


priations made to the several State Normal 
schools. The matter contained in this state- 
ment is referred to elsewhere. The table 
itself will be found of interest. 

Statement K shows what has been done 
under the law of 1868, in reference to dis- 


tricts that had previously refused to put | 


schools in operation under the system. In 
1868, there were twenty-four districts in the 
State, with some five thousand children, 
that had refused to open public schools. 
Some of them had private schools in opera- 
tion, but in most the education of the chil- 
dren was greatly neglected. The act of 
1868, and the energetic measures that were 
taken under it, has, as may be seen in detail 
by the statement, about accomplished the 
much needed work of bringing in the recusant 
districts. When done, Pennsylvania will, 
for the first time, have in operation a public 
school system throughout all her borders. 

Statement L shows the number of perma- 
nent certificates now granted. The whole 
number is 970, 152 of which were granted 
the past year. Only 520 teachers holding 
this class of certificate now teach in the 
State. As a general thing, sufficient care 
has been taken in granting it only to 
worthy persons. 

Statement M shows the condition and 
working of the system as exhibited by the 
report of the Superintendents. ‘This state- 
ment is a very valuable one as it stands, and 
cost an immense amount of labor it its pre- 
paration. Its value would havg been much 
increased, if the department had not been 
compelled, in some cases, to fill by esti- 
mates certain omissions left by the Super- 
intendents, and in others, to leave them un- 
filled. Effort will be made to do away with 
this source of error next year. It is evident 
also that some of the Superintendents have 
applied a different measure in reporting cer- 
tain items than others. 

The following are the special instructions 
under which certain items of the statistics 
were collected. Their insertion here seems 
necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter. 

For the purpose of securing uniformity, in the par- 
ticulars named, throughout the State, S.perinten- 
dents are hereby instructed to apply in their spirit 
the following definitions : 


[ Jan., 


“ SUFFICIENT Size,” as applied to school grounds 
in the country, is intended to mean an extent of at 
least half an acre; and in towns, of an extent large 
enough to allow all the pupils of the school to enjoy 
exercise in the open air, with the use of proper gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

* SUITABLY IMPROVED,” as applied to school 
grounds, is intended to mean neatly fenced, free 
from rubbish of any kind, planted with shade trees, 
and properly prepared as a place for the plays of 
children. 

‘* UNFIT FOR Usk,” as applied to school-houses, is 
intended to mean houses worn out, too small, un- 
healthy or uncomfortable. 

*BapLY VENTILATED,” as applied to school 
houses, is intended to mean without any provision 
for ventilation, or with such a provision for it as aper- 
tures in the ceiling, transoms over doors, or raising 
or lowering windows, furnish. 

‘« SUITABLE PRIVY” is intended to mean a privy 
with separate apartments for boys and girls, kept 
clean, and accessible without unnecessary exposure, 

“A First-class SCHOOL House” is intended to 
mean, when applied to an ungraded schovl, one 
pleasantly located, well constructed, amply large, 
with a portico in the front or at the sides, convenient 
places for baskets and clothing, a case for books and 
apparatus, ceiling at least twelve feet high, with not less 
than one hundred square feet of blackboard surface, 
well lighted, well heated, well ventilated, and neatly 
furnished with seats adapted to the size of pupils; 
and, when intended for a graded school, the above 
description should apply substantially to every room, 
and in addition, there should be a room for the prin- 
cipal. 

«« SUITABLE FURNITURE” is intended to mean desks 
and seats of some approved pattern, adapted to the 
size of pupils, a neat desk and chair for the teacher, 
a few extra chairs for visitors, seats for recitations, a 
case for books and apparatus, and other indispensa- 
ble articles, such as stoves or heaters, buckets, 
brooms, etc. 

*INJURIOUS FURNTIURE” is intended to mean 
seats or desks too high or too low, or which other- 
wise compel pupils to vtolate the laws of health. 

* WELL SUPPLIED WITH APPARATUS” is intended 
to mean a school supplied with the following articles 
or their equivalent: blackboard surface to permit 
every member of the largest class to use it at the 
same time, a set of outline maps, a glove, a clock, a 
call bell, a class bell, reading and writing charts, a 
set of square and cube root blocks, a numeral frame, 
a small collection of objects for object lessons, a few 

appropriate engravings, a set of school mottoes, a 
dictionary and gazetteer. 

“WitTHouT APPARATUS WORTH MENTIONING” 
is intended to mean an amount of apparatus not ex- 
tending beyond a small blackboard or two, or a sin- 
gle map or chart, or their equivalent, in such an esti- 
mate. 

“SCHOOLS WELL CLASSIFIED” is intended to mean 
schools in which recitations are heard in all branches 
in classes, and in which those classes are properly 

formed. 

“ THE HIGHER BRANCHES” mean those higher 
branches which are not made necessary by law to be 
taught in all districts. 


From this statement it appears that of the 
grounds connected with our 14,078 school 
houses, 6,132 are of sufficient size, and gog 
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are suitably improved. Of the houses them- 
selves, 7,584 are frame ; 3,738 are brick or 
stone ; 297 are log ; number houses built dur- 
ing the year, 503; number unfit for use, 
2,762: badly ventilated, 4,602; without 
a suitable privy, 4,479 ; of first class, 2,153 ; 
with suitable furniture, 5,175 ; with injuri- 
ous furniture, 2,324; supplied with furniture 
during the year, 556; well supplied with 
apparatus, 2,367 ; without apparatus worth 
mentioning, 4,381; in which apparatus was 
increased during the year, 882. Ofour 14,- 
415 schools, 3,414 are graded, and of these 
263 were graded during the year. There are 
757 graded schools still needed. The num- 
ber of separate schools for colored children 
is 73. ‘The number of schools well classified 
is 9,792, in which text-books are uniform, 
10,999; in which Bible is read, 10,856; in 
which drawing is taught, 1,364; in which 
vocal music is taught, 2,215 ; in which higher 
branches are taught, 1,356. The number 
of public examinations held was 1,613; di- 
rectors present at these examinations, 5,176; 
provisional certificates granted, 12,655 ; pro- 
fessional certificates granted, 782; appli- 
cants rejected, 2,371 ; examined privately, 
465; certificates renewed, 575; average 
grade of certificate, 24%. Average age of 
teachers, 2344 years; number who have 
taught more than five years, 11,670; who 
have taught less than one year, 1,790; who 
have had no experience,, 1,777; who intend 
to make teaching a permament business, 
11,637; who have attended a State Normal 
school, 1,482; who have graduated at a 
State Normal school, 236; who have read 
books on teaching, 10,465; who hold pro- 
fessional certificates, 1,168 ; who hold per- 
manent certificates uuworthily, 7 ; who failed 
in teaching, 200. ‘The number of visits to 
schools by superintendents was 15,738 ; aver- 
age time of each visit, 14% hours; number 
of schools not visited, 1,250 ; directors ac- 
companying superintendent, 3,427 ; patrons 
met in schools, 6,435 ; schools regulary vis- 
ited by directors, 3,406; regularly visited 
by patrons, 1,061; number of districts in 
which a district institute was held, 808 ; 
number of districts employing secretary as 
district superintendent, 220 ; number of dis- 
tricts employing a teacher as district super- 
intendent, 56; meetings held by county su- 
perintendents, 371 ; districts with libraries, 
543 estimated number of children not in 
school, 17,756; number of private ungraded 
schools, 414 ; number of acadamies or semi- 
naries, 202; number of pupils attending 
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Statement N shows the condition and 
working of the school system of the city of 
Pittsburgh, as exhibited by the city super- 
intendent. Pittsburgh has 34 school houses, 
containing 339 rooms. ‘They will, as a 
whole, compare favorably with those of any 
city- in the State or nation. Of the teachers, 
35 are males and 195 are females; 44 have 
taught less than one year, and 148 have 
taught more than five years; 230 have read 
books on teaching, but only one ever at- 
tended a State Normal school ; g2 hold per- 
manent certificates, and 65 hold professional 
certificates ; 213 attended district institue. 
The Bible is read in all the schools of Pitts- 
(burgh; vocal music is taught in all the 
| schools; drawing is taught in the high 

school and advanced grammar schools; the 
high school is the only one well supplied 
| with apparatus. 

Statement O shows the statistics of teach- 
ers’ institutes held during the year. The 
attendance of actual members at the insti- 
tutes was 11,625; theaverage attendance oj 
actual members, 8,327; the attendance of 
honorary members, 898; the attendance of 
spectators, counting those present at some 
one session of the institute, 28,655. The in- 
stitutes were instructed by 431 lecturers and 
| 236 essayists, and cost the counties $12,150 
18, and the members, $4,812.03. Money 
was received from other sources to the 
amount of $4,932.97. All the money re- 
ceived was expended except $1,750.71, 
which remains on hand. 

Statement P shows the statistics of State 
Normal schools. ‘There were six State Nor- 
mal schools in operation during the past 
year. These have had, since their organi- 
zation, 15,052 students, of whom 2,453 at- 
tended the past year; have graduated 575, 
of whom 59 graduated the past year ;-441 
students have received State aid as graduates, 
and 1,049 as undergradiates. The Normai 
schools had, during the past year, 74 pro- 
fessors and teachers ; 9,956 volumes in their 
libraries ; property whose value is estimated 
at $589,196.04; an aggregate indebtedness 
of $148,495.19 ; an income of $177,876.56, 
and expenditures amounting to $168,471.38. 

Statements Q and R show the statistics of 
colleges, academiesand seminaries. ‘These 
tables are more full, and we have reason to 
to think, more accurate than usual. We have 
colleges and academies that are in a very 
flourishing condition, and are an honor to 
the State. In this connection, I feel it a 
duty to deprecate once more the policy that 











such schools, 27,924; teachers, 1,721. 


has brought and is still bringing into exis- 
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tence, with full collegiate powers, so many | Soldiers’ Orphan schools, and will be of 
institutions that have no claim to rank as | general interest : 
colleges. The colleges that are truly such| The control of our schools for soldiers’ 
should be protected from this kind of injus- | orphans came into my hands, by an act of 
tice. | the Legislature, on the first of June, 1871. 
Statement S shows the school attendanca | After taking a survey of the field before me, 
and illiteracy in the State of Pennsylvania, | I directed orders to be issued for the ad- 
as compiled from the census returns of 1870, | mission into school of all children above 
by the National Commissioner of Education. | the age of eight years, amounting in all to 
REPORTS. |nearly five hundred, whose applications 
Reports will be found in their proper | were on file in the Department, and some 
place from the County, City and Borough | of which had been on file awaiting such 
Superintendents, the Principals of the State | orders for several years; and also establish- 
Normal Schools, and the President of the | ed the rule, that in future all children legal- 
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State Agricultural College. 


Those who | ly eligible as soldiers’ orphans should at 


would inform themselves fully concerning | once be admitted into school, upon making 


our school affairs should read them. 


| proper application to that effect. This 


The President of the Agricultural college, | action, while it did away with the objection 
Dr. James Calder, presents a subject which | that some children were instructed and 
calls for special consideration. The sub- | cared for by the State, and others, not less 
stance of his proposition is contained in | deserving, were denied the privilege, in- 


the following paragraph of his report: 

We therefore respectfully submit the suggestion, 
that such recognition of the college be made by the | 
Department of Common Schools as will bring it in- | 
to fuller co-operation in the State’s noble work of | 
popular education, and that some provision be made by | 
which at least a few of the meritorious graduates of the 
schools may be enabled to avail themselves of the 
advantages here provided by the combined bounty of 


the National and State Governments, I am assured | 
that our trustees will cordially approvea ny plan | 
which, while not diverting their trust, will widen the | 
usefulness of the institution To the graduates of | 
the schools under control of the Department, and | 


| ther on in the report, that with the money 


to all the students sent to us by the State, admission 
will be granted at any time to the classes which they 
may be qualified to enter; and to them our charges, 
already quite low, will be further reduced. The 
charge for the full college year of forty (40) weeks 
will be $200, which will include boarding, rent, fuel, 
washing, tuition, incidentals, and the use of heavier 
furniture. At the same time, such students will be 
equal with their class-mates in all privileges, duties 
and labors. 

This proposition isin accord with the 
doctrine of a closer union among our edu- 
cational institutions, repeatedly and earnest- 
ly advocated by this Department, and urged 
upon the attention of the Legislature. And 
I now suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the Legislature, to act in con- 
junction with the board of trustees of the 
college, in originating some practical plan 
of effecting a union between the Agricul- 
tural college and the schools controlled by 
the State. Such a union now seems to be 
desired by all parties. I need not say that 
any aid I can furnish will be given most 
cheerfully. 

ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

The following is an extract from my late 

report to the Governor as Superintendent of 








creased thenumber of orphans in theschools 
to 4,235 during the year, and left, after all 
the discharges weré made, 3,527 in them 
on the 31st of May last. The actual num- 
ber of children in school, and the average 
number drawing money from the State, 
were greater during the past year than 
they were during any other year since 
the system of orphan schools went into 
operation ; and yet it is with the highest 


degree of satisfaction lam able to inform 
you, and as you will see in full detail fur 


placed at my disposal by the Legislature, I 


| have succeeded in paying all bills of my 


own contracting, in meeting every demand 
upon the Department by payments in cash, 
in liquidating an outstanding debt incurred 
by my predecessor in office of $38,685 15, 
and in leaving a balance in the State ‘Treas- 
ury at the end of the year of $25,431 72. 
At my suggestion, the Legislature last 
winter removed the restriction that kept 
from school children under eight years of 
age ; and all soldiers’ orphans, born betore 
January, 1866, who have asked to be admit- 
ted into our schools have been allowed the 
privilege. Not a single ungranted applica- 
tion, made by a child legally eligible, now 
remains on the files ot the Department. Of 
course this policy has increased the number 
of children in school, and it will consequent- 
ly tend to swell the expenses of the Depart- 
ment; but the money already appropriated 
for the current year, although $40,000 less 
than it has been for several preceding years, 
will be abundantly sufficient to meet all ex- 
pended demands, and as the admissions 
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next year must be considerably less than 
the discharges, the appror+iation will ad- 
mit of a still further reduction. 
Much of the history of the orphan schools 
is condensed in the following statement : 
ORPHAN SCHOOL SUMMARY. 





Number of institutions in which there 


are soldiers’ orphans.......sssscese++es 37 
Number of orphans in schools and 

homes, May 31, 1872.....0s0. seseseees 3,527 
Number of orders issued from May 31, 

1871, to October 1, 1872.......000+ Me 880 
Number of discharges from May 31, 

1871, to October 1, 1872......ss+s000 847 
Number of orphans in charge of the 

State, October 1, 1872.......scess0ee0 3,482 
Number of orders of admission issued 

since system went into operation.... 7,218 
Number of applications now on file...... None 
Probable number of orphans that will 

be cared for under this system...... "7,000 


Cost of the system for the past year...... $475,245 47 
Whole cost of the system since going 

BED Operation. .......0cscesseos ssdsesces 31467,543 81 
Probable amount of future appropriations 

that will be needed.............cccceess 1,500,000 00 


—+———— 








The general financial condition of the 
Orphan School Department, at the end of 
the school year, was as follows: 

State appropriation.,.......... $520,000 00 
Unexpended balance for 
EE beteshsetccckvessevesssd 10,962 34 


Amount accruing fromloans 8,400 00 


-—— $539,362 34 





Expended for education, 
maintenance and clothing $467,260 52 

Expenses of Department... 7,984 95 

Deficit of 1870 paid......... 38,685 15 


—— 513,930 62 





Balance in treasury to the credit of De- 
DROME ccc escccovcccccccsccers case secenate 25,431 62 
Our system of orphan schools has cost the 
State a large amount of money, but noone who 
understands its workings can doubt its econ- 
omy. Not two per centum of the children 
who leave the school at the age of sixteen 
turn out badly. What they would have be- 
come if the State had not cared for them, 
may be inferred from the startling fact that 
two-thirds of the population of our prisons and 
houses of refuge is composed of orphans. In- 
deed, the wisdom of the policy that has pro- 
vided homes and instruction for the 7,c00 or 
phans of our soldiers is suth that I do not hes- 
itate to urge its extension by the legislature 
inasomewhat modified form to embrace all 
orphans. For every dollar the State would 
judiciously spend in caring for her destitute 
orphan children, she would save at least 
ten dollars ; and what is of vastly more ac- 
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Carpenter and others as early as 1697, asked 
the Governor and Council of the province 
of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ that a school should be 
set up and upheld in the town of Philadel- 
phia, where poor children might be freely 
maintained, taught and educated in good 
literature, until they should be fit to be put 
apprentices, or capable to be masters or 
ushers in said schools.’’ If there was reason 
for such a request nearly two hundred years 
ago, the demand has become imperative 
now. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

As elsewhere stated, we have now six State 
Normal schools in operation. Buildings are 
in course of erection for four others, at Ship- 
pensburg, Cumberland county ; California, 
Washington county ; Indiana, Indiana coun- 
ty; and Lock Haven, Clinton county. 
State appropriations have been made to all 
of these, the buildings of several of them are 
in a good state of forwardness, and those 
most nearly completed will probably apply 
for State recognition at an early day. The 
law of 1857 contemplates the establishment 
of twelve schools, and from present appear- 
ances that number will be supplied within a 
few years. The State has made appropria- 
tions to Normal schools for building purpo- 
ses, and libraries and apparatus, amounting to 
$190,516.79, and in aid of students, amount- 
ing to $94,298.49. Her normal schools are 
becoming to Pensylvania an interest of great 
magnitude, and any legislation respecting 
them should be a subject of careful investi- 
gation. 

Numerous efforts have been made to in- 
crease the number of Normal school dis- 
tricts for the purpose of establishing schools 
in special localities. No such increase 
should be made unless demanded by broad 
considerations of public policy. There may 
come atime, if Normal schools are unduly 
multiplied, when some of them will fail for 
want of support, and the State be compelled 
to pay dearly for the folly of encouraging 
their establishment in greater numbers than 
its educational interests required. A few 
strong schools will accomplish more good 
than many weak ones. 

Not less important is it that the State 
should adopt and adhere to some broad, 
general principles in making appropriations 
to the schools. For years the custom pre- 
vailed of giving each school, after recogni- 
tion, and in three annual payments, the sum 
of $15,000 towards the erection of its build- 





count, she would save the children. Samuel 


ings. In 1869 this policy was departed 
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from, and $15,000 was given to the school 


at Calitornia, not yet recognized. The 
school at Shippensburg followed the example 
of California, and is not yet in operation as 
a State school. Similar appropriations were 
also made to the schools at Indiana and Lock 
Haven, but the money still remains in the 
State treasury, the conditions of its payment 
not having yet been complied with. Still 


further departure from the original policy | 


was made by the Legislature of last winter, 
when an unconditional appropriation of 
$10,000 was made to each of the recognized 
schools at Bloomsburg and Mansfield, and 
the unrecognized one at California, in- 
creasing the amount paid to each of these 
schools to $25,000, while all demands for 
like assistance were denied the other schools, 
some of which had rendered much greater 
service to the State than those that received 
it and needed aid quite as badly. The 


State has not been too liberal towards any | 


school, but it should deal fairly with all. 


The right thing to be done now is to equal- | 


ize the appropriation, and then, thereafter, 
discard all special legislation. 
is a fruitful source of ill-feeling, and, if per- 
sisted in, will in the end cripple the whole 
system. 

Our normal school policy differs from that 
of other States in this: The people have 


more and the State less control in the man- | 
The danger of this | 


agement of the schools. 
policy is that it is apt to make the adminis- 


tration of the schools narrow and more dis- 
posed to seek private than public ends. | 


The system has suffered from this cause. It 
is its weakness. To make this administra- 
tion broader, to give it a greater degree of 
public confidence, to unite more closely and 
blend more harmoniously the private and 
the public interests represented in the 
schools, the Legislature at its last session 
authorized the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, with the consent of the 
normal school associations, to appoint two 
trustees to represent the State in the boards 
of trustees of the several normal schools. 
Under this act, the following gentlemen 
have been appointed trustees on the part of 
the State and duly commissioned: For Mil- 
lersville, Hon. A. L. Hayes and Hon. John 
B. Warfel ; for Edinboro’, Hon. George H. 
Cutler and Hon. M. W. Oliver; for Mans- 
field, Hon. S. B. Elliott and Rev. D. W. C. 
Huntingdon, D. D. ; for Kutztown, Thomas 
D. Fister, Esq., and Rev. S. K. Brobst ; for 
Bloomsburg, J. C. Rhodes, Esq., and M. E. 
Jackson, Esq.; for West Chester, Hon. H. 
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| Jones Brooke and Henry T. Darlington, 


Esq. 


ERA OF SCHOOL-HOUSE BUILDING. 
The period during which the present Su- 
perintendent has been at the head of the 
School Department may well be called the 
era of school-house building. There was 
paid for building and repairing school 
houses in the State, including Philadelphia, 
in 1865, $465,088.88; in 1866, $725.000; 
in 1867, $1,262,798.68; in 1868, $1,991,- 
152.55; in 1869, $2,455,848.71; in 1870, 
$2,765,644.34; in 1871, $3,386,263.51, and 
in 1872, $2,864,113.35. . 
This vast increase is truly wonderful, but 
| gradual and healthy. The demand for new 
and better school houses was general, and 
| taxes levied to erect them seem to have been 
| paid with great cheerfulness. In a few lo- 
| calities there may have been extravagance, 
and houses may have been built for show 
more than for use; but personal observa- 
| tion, in all parts of the State, enables me to 
say that the directors, in building school 
houses, have been very generally guided by 
principles of economy. Of course, much 
money has been loaned and many school 
districts are now heavily in debt; but this 
is inevitable under the law that limits the 
amount of tax that can be levied for build- 
ing purposes. Besides, many directors are 
‘unable to see why the present generation 
should bear the whole burden of erecting a 
school house that will last for several gene- 
rations. Nearly all the boards that have 
| gone in debt have wisely provided a sinking 
| fund, and propose to make annual reduc- 
' tions in the amount owed by their districts. 
The falling off in the amount expended for 
school houses during the last year is owing 
to the passage of the law of 1871, author- 
izing the several courts of common pleas of 
the Commonwealth to grant school direc- 
tors power to borrow money to build school 
houses. This law was enacted for the laud- 
able purpose of preventing the passage of 
special acts concerning the borrowing of 
money by school boards. It was not de- 
signed to check the progress making in 
school affairs, but it has had that effect, 
The feature of the law most objectionable 
to directors is that which requires them ‘‘to 
produce to the court the consent, in writing, 
of a majority in number of the qualified 
electors’’ of their respective districts. As 
they are elected by these same citizens, and 
directly responsible to them, they deem this 
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part of the law as unnecessary as its execu- 
tion is troublesome. I respectfully recom- 
mend a modification of the law. 


A SCHOOL TERM OF FIVE MONTHS. 


The minimum term fixed by law for the 
schools to be kept open was, up to 1854, 
three months; in that year it was made four 
months, and the last Legislature enacted a 
law making it five months. All districts 
must now keep open their schools at least 
five months in the year, or lose their State 
appropriation. ; 

This law will have the effect of securing 
to more than two hundred thousand children 


-a much better education than heretofore. 


The educational value of the last months of 
a school term is much greater than that of 
the first months. Ina five months’’term, 
the last month is worth to the children at 
least one-third as much as the whole term. 

Besides, better teachers can be procured 
where the schools are open for five months 
than where they are open for only four, and 
the people will soon come to feel a greater 
interest in their schools. Some districts in 
the mountainous parts of the State, where 
the population is scattered, it is known, will 
be heavily taxed to keep their schools open 
five months, but let them remember they 
can give their children nothing better than 
a good education, and as Burke says, ‘‘ taxes 
raised for purposes of education are like va- 
pors which rise only to descend again in 
fertilizing showers to bless and beautify the 
land.’’ The State, too, is annually increas- 
ing its appropriation as a relief to the «is- 
tricts. ; 

Those who think that the schools will 
have few pupils a part of the time if they 
keep them open five months, will most pro- 
bably find themselves mistaken. The uni- 
versal experience is, that with good teachers 
schools average a larger number of pupils 
with a five than with a four months’ term. 
It is cheering to the Department to learn 
that a number of the poorest districts in the 
State, catching the spirit that cased the en- 
acting of the law, have gone beyond its re- 
quirements and provided for a term of six 
months, where they have heretofore had but 
four. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND ILLITERACY. 


Farther on in this report there will be 
found a table compiled by the Bureau of 
Education, at Washington, from the returns 
of the late census, showing, among other 
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things, that there are in Pennsylvania, 
131,728 persons, ten years of age and over, 
who cannot read, and 222,356 who cannot 
write. Of those who cannot write, 95,553 
are foreigners. The ages of those who can- 
not-read are not given, but of those who 
cannot write only 11,538 are between 10 
and 15, and 19,974 between 15 and 21; 
while 190,829 are over 21. Sad as is the 
fact that 31,512 youth in our State, between 
the ages of 10 and 21 years cannot write, 
and, of course, cannot read at all or but 
little, it is still gratifying that the number 
is so small in comparison with the number 
of illiterates over 21 years of age. It shows 
conclusively that our common schools. are 
producing in fair measure the fruit that is 
expected of them. 

It is to be feared, however, that the num- 
ber of illiterates, both of youth and those of 
mature age, reported to the census marshals 
is much below the actual number. Few 
would be reported by themselves or by their 
friends who were not totally ignorant. The 
number reported, therefore, should be dou- 
bled and more than doubled to find the 
actual number of young persons in the State 
who are growing up, with a little knowledge 
of reading and writing it may be, but in 
virtual ignorance. This number was set 
down in previous reports at 75,000—it is 
not less. And is it not fearful to think that 
this great number of children are growing 
up to be men and women in this land of 
schools and churches, intellectually and 
morally, heathens? We need not send mis- 
sionaries to far-off India or to the islands of 
the sea to find work. It is here, at our own 
door- posts. 

I have, in previous reports, pointed out 
this great evil and the dangers it threatens, 
and, as wisely as I might, suggested reme- 
dies for it. Ican do ho more. The case 
needs prompt legislative action. : 


DEFECTS IN TEACHING. 

James Anthony Froude, in his inaugural 
address at St. Andrews, made this remark 
in disparagement of our systems of educa- 
tion: ‘*Young Americans are educated 
alike.’’ The assertion is not true, and yet 
there is too much truth in it. There is 
great sameness in our courses of study. 
Many of our teachers have procrustean beds, 
not made to fit the pupils, but which the 
the pupils are made to fit. Our schools are 
apt to cast young minds in the same mould, 
to fashion the youthful character after the 
same pattern. Like mills, they too often 
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make but one kind of flour. A thousand 
children, with all imaginable intellectual 
and moral differences, starting out under 
the influences of an organized system of 
schools in one of our cities, by the time 
they pass through the primary, secondary, 
grammar and high schools, spending ten or 
twelve years under instruction, studying the 
same branches, using the same text-books, 
subject to the same discipline, taught by the 
same teachers, will unquestionably lose many 
of their individual peculiarities, and become 
in many respects, as Froude says, ‘‘alike.’’ 
That there is danger here is not to be de- 
nied ; but that the system has counterbal- 
ancing advantages is just as plainly evident. 
What is wanted is the application of the 
great fundamental principle which seems 
to have been a governing idea in the crea- 
tion of all of nature’s works, ‘‘unity in va- 
riety,’’ ‘‘one in many.’’ Let our youth 
continue to receive their education in the 
same schools, let difference of race, the as- 
perities of party and sect, the distinctions 
of wealth and position melt away under the 
influences of common systems of -instruc- 
tion ; but let each individual enjoy his spe- 
cial gifts, receive such special culture as he 
needs and grow to fill the place God meant 
for him. 

The one, great, all-prevailing defect in 
our teaching is routine. The work of the 
school-room runsin ruts. Lifted out of one, 
the teacher soons finds another, and runs on 
as before. There is no kind of business in 
which change, variety, life, are so essential 
as in teaching school ; and yet we have in 
thousands of schools to-day, in Pennsylva- 
nia, the same mechanical treadmill-tramping 
round of hearing lessons, that has gone on 
in them from time out of mind. Even our 
normal schools sometimes forget that, while 
the principles that constitute the science of 
teaching are universally true, and univer- 
sally applicable, the methods of applying 
them in the school-room are endless in their 
variety. ‘Teachers, trained in these schools, 
too often learn little more than the methods 
taught them, and follow in these normal 
ruts until their teaching becomes almost as 
monotonous and fruitless as was that of the 
le s educated class of teachers whose places 
iuey have taken. 
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Can we not have reform in this most im- | 


portant matter? Can we not have in our 
schools more of that life-giving, soul-inspir- 


| 
| 


ing teaching, that does not rest satisfied | 


with a mere mechanical product of know]l- 


edge built up in the mind, but confidently brings back the greatest possible return of that for 
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expects, as its best fruit, nobler thoughts, 
higher purposes, holier aspirations ? 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The seventh triennial election of County 
Superintendents took place on the first 
Tuesday of May last. Through the official 
department of the ScHoot JouRNAL, direc- 
tors were very earnestly called upon to lay 
aside all extraneous considerations, and 
elect the best men for the office that could 
be found. The influence of the press of the 
State was also invoked in the following cir- 
cular, which met with a most gratifying re- 


sponse : 
HARRISBURG, April 1, 1872. 








To the Editor of ° 

Sir:—On the first Tuesday of May next conven- 
tions of school directors will assemble at the county 
seats of the several counties of this Commonwealth, 
for the purpose of electing County Superintendents 
of Common Schools, for the term of three years, 
commencing on the first. Monday of June. At the 
same time there will be held, if the respective boards 
of directors so decide, in all cities and boroughs pos- 
sessing 7,000 inhabitants, special elections for the 
election of City and Borough Superintendents of 
Schools for the same length of term as that for which 
County Superintendents are to be elected. 

There are now serving in the State 81 County, 
City and Borough Superintendents, to be increased 
probably at the forthcoming election to 85 or more. 
The importance of the interests intrusted to these of- 
ficers can scarcely be overestimated. Pennsylvania 
will have 1,000,000 children to educatein her public 
schools during the next three years, and her annual 
expenditures for school purposes will most likely 
average full $10,000,000 Whether these children 
shall be well taught and trained or otherwise; 
whether this vast sum of money shall be judiciously 
or injudiciously expended will depend very much 
upon the men about to be chosen to fill the office of 
superintendent, for it will be admitted by all who 
reflect upon the subject that as the superintendents 
so the teachers, as the teachers so the schools, and 
as the schools so in good measure the social and 
political condition of the people. 

In view of these facts, and appreciating the power 
of an intelligent press as an agency in creating a 
right public sentiment, I feel it my duty to ask you 
to impress editorially upon your readers, both school 
directors and citizens, the importance of securingthe 
very best man that can be found willing to accept the 
office of Superintendent of Schools in your county. 
No other office probably has a relation so vital to the 
interests of the people. Persuade the members of 
the convention, if you can, to lay aside all extrane- 
ous considerations and allow their choice to be deter- 
mined by merit and merit alone. 

Pennsylvania has within the last few years placed 
herself proudly alongside of the foremost educational 
States. She is taxing herself for educational purpo- 
ses as heavily as any other Stateof the Union. She 
is powing out her money for the education of her 
chudren most generously, and it is the high duty of 
ail who have to do with the official management of 
schools to see that every dojlar thus contributed 
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which it isgiven Our people are willing to pay for the 
best schools, and we must have them. Let none but 
men fully qualified be placed in office of superinten- 
dent, and the rest is guaranteed. 

Hoping you will be willing to lend your aid in 
calling attention from time to time, through your col- 
umns, to the matter herein brought to your notice, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 

The conventions of directors were unusu- 
ally full, and it is believed that the great 
body of the directors were sincerely anxious 
to elect the best qualifled men without re- 
gard to personal or partisan considerations. 
Of the sixty-five gentlemen elected, forty 
had previously served in the office. The 
aggregate increase made in salaries was 
$5,725; and the same inequalities in sala- 
ries heretofore complained of still continue 
to exist. Some superintendents are paid 
several times as much for the work they are 
required to do as others. It is to be much 
regretted that the bill regulating the sala- 
ries of these officers, which passed the Senate 
last winter, did not become a law. The 
present mode of fixing these salaries is very 
objectionable. 

Iam also more than ever convinced that 
the conventions of directors to elect County 
Superintendents should be composed of one 
or two members chosen to represent each 
board in the county, or each ward, in con- 
solidated districts, and that their expenses, 
in attending the conventions, should be paid 
out of the district funds. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION. 

The convention to revise the State Con- 
stitution, about to convene at the time of 
writing this report, will undoubtedly make 
some changes, as it ought, in the present 
provisions respecting education. These pro- 
visions now are— 

1. The Leglslature shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be, provide by law for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State. in such a manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis. 

2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one 
or more seminaries of learning. 

Upon the first of these provisions has 
been based our system of common schools. 
The foundation is rather narrow for such a 
superstructure, and should be made broader. 
As the provision differs little from that made 
concerning the same subject in our State 
Constitution of an earlier date, it is more 
than likely it was adopted without a full 
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grow out of it, or be erected upon it. Un 
der the operation of a common school sys- 
tem, the poor are taught gratis, and, there- 
fore, such a system is not contrary to the 
Constitution, and the Supreme Court has so 
decided ; but acommon school system goes 
much beyond this, and makes education free 
to all, rich and poor. For this extension of 
authority it should have better constitution- 
al warrant. 

The provision which makes it imperative 
that the arts and sciences shall be promoted 
in one or more seminaries of learning, has 
remained for many years a dead letter. 
New life should be infused into it. Higher 
education needs State aid. The State should 
grant liberal appropriations to our colleges 
and seminaries, and a closer union should 
be promoted among all our educational in- 
terests. 

The Constitution, in my opinion, should 
contain educational matter, somewhat as 
follows : 

1. Foreasmuch as “That which makes a good 
Constitution must keep it, viz.:—men of wisdom and 
virtue,” there shal! be kept in operation throughout 
the State an organized system of common schools, 
free alike to all youth between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years, and as comprehensive in its course 
of instruction as may be found practicable. 

2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in the 
several colleges of the State and other higher insti- 
tutions of learning and schools of art, by strengthen- 
ing laws and needed appropriations. 

3. Normal schools, for the training of teachers, 
shall be encouraged by appropriate legislation. 

4. The General Assembly shall provide ways of 
preventing truant, vagrant and neglected children 
from growing up in ignorance. 

5. A Department of Public Instruction shall be 
organized comprehensive enowgh to embrace all the 
school interests of the State. At its head shall be 
placed a General Superintendent, with a proper 
force of assistants. 

6. A State educational fund shall be provided. by 
law, not exceeding in any one year one-fourth of all 
expenditures required for schpol purposes for that 
year; which fund shall be divided, annually, among 
the several school districts in proportion to the num- 
ber of children, of schoul age, resident therein, 
With such provisions in our constitution, 
no State in the Union and no nation in the 
world would have a constitutional basis so 
broad and so sound upon which to build an 
educational system. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
In 1876, a great National exposition will 
be held in the city of Philadelphia, in com- 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of American Independence. This exposi- 
tion is intended to be the National exponent 





comprehension of what was destined to 


of the highest civilization of the age, and 
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opportunity will doubtless be afforded for a | 


full presentation of all the appliances of 
education. The American school-house, 
we are told, excited more interest at the 
great Paris exposition of 1867 than any 
other one thing. The common people es- 
pecially, great crowds of whom were con- 
stantly gathered about it, looked upon it 
fondly, as a symbol of free institutions. At 
Philadelphia, all must be brought together 
that is necessary to show fully the condition 
of education in the United States. ‘‘Noth- 
ing relating to our systems of education,’’ 
as says the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, ‘‘should be purposely omitted from 
the Kindergarten to the University. Model 
buildings and apparatus showing the best 
mechanical appliances in the construction 
and furnishing of school-houses, and in the 
apparatus of teaching, from the toys of the | 
kindergarten to the fixtures of the labora- 
tory of the chemical professor and the 








models and material of the technical schools, | 


should all be so exhibited as to enable those | ; 
' upon in relation to the subject matter of these 


interested in educational matters -from all 
parts of the country, and from all parts of 
the world, to readily examine and compzre. 

‘*Text-books, maps and charts should be 
collected and displayed, while Teachers’ 
Institutes, Normal schools and kindergartens 
should be held, so that the best systems may 
be seen in actual operation. 

‘«Tf this grand opportunity is rightly im 
proved by the educators of the country, it 
can hardly fail to be of the greatest value. 
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ed, are timely, and look like beginning 
work in earnest : 

WHEREAS, The various nations of the earth ; will 
be represented in this city on the 4th day of July, 
1876, and at the United States Exposition, then and 
there to be held, it seems most fitting that the occa- 
sion he utilized in the service of education, not only 
for ourselves, but for those who seek the basis of 
our national happiness, progress and /wealth There- 
fore 

Resolved, That the committee heretofore appoint- 
ed shall confer with the commissioners appointed by 
the General Government, and report at the next con- 
vention how and in what manner the cause of pubiic 
education may be best represented at the Centennial 
celebration and exposition, and how and in what 
manner the progress, practical working and success 
of the cause shall be made manifest to those who 
shall be the nation’s guests under Pennsylvania's 
and Philadelphia’s more immediate hospitalities. 

Resolved. That said committee be requested als» 
to confer with the board of education at Philadei- 
phia in respect tothe best plan by which visitors 
may have an opportunity of witnessing our educa- 
tional system and progress, and that said board be 
requested to appoint a committee of five to unite 
with a similar committee of this Association, to aid 
in whatever action may hereafter be determined 


resolutions, 
It is not out of place to add here that the 


friends of education are pained that they 
are not more directly represented in the 
board of Centennial Commissioners. 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. 
Pennsylvania has large classes of working 
men among her people. They toil by hun- 
dreds of thousands in her forests, fields, 





The nearest and most distant community 
can here reap, without the slow training of 
experience, the best results that the older 
States have been able to attain, and can 
avoid the countless mistakes, especially in 
the construction of buildings, and in ven- 
tilating and heating apparatus, that have in 
sO many cases wasted the means and thwart- 
ed the best efforts of the most earnest 
workers.”’ 

While the friends of education through- 
out the whole country have thus a general 
interest in the exposition, those in Pennsyl- 
vania should make special efforts to insure 
its success. It is held upon the soil of our 
State. Our best will be expected of us. 
We must not—dare not—seem poor in the 
eyes of the world. Let the note of prepar- 
ation be at once sounded. 

The following resolutions, offered by Ed- 
ward Shippen, Esq., a distinguished citizen 
and friend of education in Philadelphia, at 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in August last, and unanimously adopt- 


mines, mills and manufactories. Their 
| welfare should be one of the great concerns 
of the State government. Labor is wealth. 
By how much work a nation can do, by so 
much is its wealth increased. Whatever 
renders labér more effective, therefore, in- 
creases wealth-producing power. Theoret- 
ically, there is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween labor and capital. Capital legitimate- 
ly is the fruit of labor; and, naturally, the 
tree and the fruit it bears represent a unity 
of interests. And yet, practically, labor 
and capital, the men of work and the men 
of wealth, are at war. 

Capital strives to control and oppress 
| labor ; and labor by its associations, its lea- 
gues, its unions, its strikes, endeavors to 
protect itself. The most delicate and diffi- 
cult of all social problems to-day is the re- 
conciliation of these two contending inter- 
ests. No one thing cau do so much to pro- 


mote the welfare of the working man, to 
render his labor effective, to enable him to 
understand his true interests, to lift him t 
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work, thereby increasing his powers of production 
4th. By stimulating his qualities of continuance, so 
that he adjusts and modifies the tools or machines 
which he uses, and becomes eventually an inventor 
of simpler and better machines, thus increasing not 
only the wealth-producing power of himself, but of 
his fellow-laborers- In this direction it is estimated 
that his value is increased 100 per cent., while in 
certain exceptional cases the gain is incalculable, 


a pgsition of independence, as a good edu- | 
| But after admitting all these arguments in favor of 
| 
| 


cation. To the rich education is much; to 
the poor it is everything. 

Facts in regard to the relation of educa- 
tion and labor have been collected with 
great care by Hon. George S. Boutwell, in 
Massachusetts, when Secretary of the Board 
of Education in that State, and by General 
Eaton, National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, from all parts of the country. Their 
conclusions alone can be presented here. 
-Mr. Boutwell says, ‘‘ that intelligent labor- 
ers learn more readily, are more skillful 
when learned, are inore easily controlled, 
perform more as well as better work, require 
less looking after, keep their machines | lows. 
cleaner and more judiciously oiled, andincur |__ 1. The increase of the workingman’s wages on ac 
less liability to breakage from machinery, count of the simple knowledge of reading and 


: +) ahaa x 1 | writing, as estimated by observers, employers and 
less waste of oil and of stock. Asa gerieral employed, was put st an average of 25 per cent. 


rule there is a higher sense of moral obliga-| 2. All agree, too, in estimating the increase of 
tion, and more honesty, fidelity and regard wages which is caused by a better education, which 
for the interests of employers, among the in- includes a fair knowledge of English, and an under- 
telligent than among the ignorant laborers.’’ | Standing of the sciences that underlie the particular 
This is Goubtless all true; but it seems to mechanical occupation, as very considerable, the 
: ’ average estimate reaching as high as 100 per 
have been written rather from the stand- pice . . 
point of the employers than of the employed. 3. The fact that increased education will often 
He might have added that education ena- | enable the workingman to become an inventor of 


bles working men to earn higher wages, to improved tools for use in his trade, is also generally 
recognized, and the increase of remuneration that 


fill positions of more responsibility, to be- may thus result to the individual is of necessity in- 
come owners and managers of property, and | calculable. 
sag 9 all -. eer gape “ee Lpoeonry These conclusions correspond with those 
hi — eer sla tem ROR - ean IN | arrived at by observations made in this State 
PE SEPORS FOF 1570, AFC MARS ME Ae | and partially published in my report for 
swers to inquiries addressed to hundreds of 1867. They show that even as a question 
 /oaadiagn all parts of the country and en-| of money, all that is judiciously spent for 
gaged in all kinds of business—employers, | education is a gain. Said Williain Penn, 
employed and impartial observers. He | more than two centuries ago, in writing to 
oe: his wife concerning the education of his 
That the value of the laboring man to the comnu- | children: ‘‘ Let their learning be liberal ; 
nity at large is positively increased, and his power sparé no cost, for by such parsimony all] is 
as a producer, of adding to the common stock of lost that. is saved.’ Wi tidal dit 
wealth, is materially enhanced by the education aie - nag Pa worms: Sm 
given him as a child inthe common school, The applicable to the children of a whole Com- 
increase of wages he will receive on account of his | Monwealth as to those ofa single family. 
knowledge is put at various figures, averaging near | And it should be added that the primary 
25 percent. That this increase of value arises: 1. object of education is not to make money, 


From the fact of his being more readily instructed in : ee 
the duties of his work. 2. That he needs less super- but to make men—MEN even of the sons ot 


vision. 3. That he does his work to better advan- the poorest of those who work. 
tage and therefore produces more in a given time. 
4. That he is less liable to join in unreasonable and 
unseasonable strikes, 5. Is more industrious, 6. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Less dissipated ; and, lastly, is less liable to become The far-sighted founder of our Common 
ae 


s the C onwealth through rt “ie? r 
ot pa tg 2a, slate Sa stir wealth, before he left England to visit his 
That a knowledge of the sciences that underlie | infant colony, framed, among others, the 


the occupation gives greatly increased value to their | following provision which was adopted by 
— is agreed on all hands. It does this, tst,! the Provisional Council ia 1683: ‘‘ That 
y 


Brgy dowd eicada ren petrlewo By all children within this province of the age 
enabling him to detect and remedy difficulties, which of twelve years, shall be taught some useful 
else would cause expense or delay. 3d. By mere trade or skill, to the end that none may be 
him to discover shorter and simpler methods of ' idle, but the poor may work to live, and 


the increased value of the laborer who possesses this 
higher education, it is clear, from the evidence of 
all, that the chief value and greatest advantage of 
such increased knowledge arise from the fact that it 
advances the well-being of its possessor. 


In the report of 1871 similar conclusions 
are stated in more precise language as fol- 
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the rich, if they become poor, may not 
want.’’ He seems with almost prophetic 
vision to have foreseen what has come to 
pass. Our prisons, penitentiaries and poor- 
houses are crowded with persons who, having 
learned no ‘‘ useful trade or skill,’’ have 
either sought to obtain property, it may be 
to sustain life, by criminal means, or unable 
“to work to live,’’ have come to poverty 
and want. Our education seems faulty in 
this: Too many young people are seeking a 
livelihood without working with the hands. 
There are multitudes idle waiting for vacant 
clerkships and unfilled offices, while mechan- 
ical work, more honorable and more re- 
munerative, invites on all sides the efforts 
of willing hands. It is a fact as startling as 
it is significant, that of 17,000 criminals in 
the United States in 1868, ninety-sevcn per 
centum had never learned a trade. Out of 
240 convicts received at the Eastern peni- 
tentiary last year, only twelve had been ap- 
prenticed and served their time. 

But technical education concerns us in 
another view. We will find in the near fu- 
ture that, if we are to keep pace with other 
nations, technical education must receive 
more attention. It is only the lower forms 
and rougher kinds of industry that can be 
made successful without special preparation. 
In all arts requiring an application of scien- 


tific principles or the discriminations of a | 


refined taste, we shall fall below, or rather 
never rise up to the standard of other na- 
tions, unless we establish and encourage 
schools of practical industry. Says. Prof. 
Ware, of Boston, an eye-witness: ‘‘ At the 
Universal exhibition of 1851, England 
found herself, by general consent, almost at 
at the bottom of the list, among all the 
countries of the world, in respect of her art 
manufactures. Only the United States, 
among the great nations, stood below her. 
The first result of this discovery was the estab- 
lishment of schools of art in every large 
town. At the Paris exposition of 1867 
England stood among the foremost, and in 
some branches of manufacture, distanced 
the most artistic nations. It was the schools 
of art and the great collection of works of 
industrial art at the South Kensington mu- 
seum that accomplished this result. The 
United States still held her place at the foot 
of the column.’’ Shall we rise no higher by 
the time of the holding of our own Centen- 
nial exhibition in 1876? 

Let me mention the number and char- 
acter of the art schools in a few of the 
countries of the Old World. 
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BAVARIA.—Bavaria occupies an area of 29,617 
square miles, and had in 1864 a population of 4,807,- 
440. Her art schools consist of the following *—4 
superior agricultural schools, with 29 agricultural 
sections in the trade schools, with 2,144 pupils; I 
school of forestry, with 40 pupils; 1 school of hor- 
ticulture, with 30 pupils; 1 school of veterinary sur- 
gery, with 18 teachers and 140 pupils; 2 commer- 
cial schools, with 18 commercial divisions in the 
trade schools, with 2,000 pupils; 29 trade schools; 
3 polytechnic schools; 1 academy of painting and 
sculpture, with 14 professors and 231 pupils; 1 
school of architecture, with 9 teachers and 143 pu- 
pils; 261 schools for drawing with 9,973 pupils; I 
conservatorium of music, with 15 teachers and 94 
pupils, and 10 schools for music. Let it be under- 
stood that these are all special schools. In addition, 
music and drawing, &c., are taught in all the public 
schools. 

WuRTEMBURG,—Wurtemburg has 1,700,000 in- 
habitants. She has one technical university, and 
ten technical schools of the next grade, with 539 
instructors and 5,148 pupils. There are 11 building 
and trade schools, giving a thorough theoretical and 
practical training in these occupations. They have 
286 teachers and 6,457 pupils. There are 108 
trade and industrial schools, having 8,254 pupils. 

BeL_ciuM.—Belgium has 1 college and school of 
agriculture; 1 of horticulture, forestry and veterin- 
ary surgery. Of commercial schools there are I 
superior and 12 secondary; 3 navigation schools 
and 15 technical schools, with 2,293 pupils. Besides 
these, there are 68 workshop schools, with 1,857 pu- 
pils. They have 1,428 looms in them, and have 
sent out, since 1845, 27,373 thoroughly trained 
weavers. ‘There is a royal academy of arts, mining 
and manufacturing, one of engineers, and art as ap- 
plied to industry is taught in 60 academies and 
schools, with more than a thousand pupils. 

PrusstA.—There are in Prussia, proper, 361 
schools devoted to agriculture, mining, architecture, 
forestry, navigation, commerce and other technical 
studies. Besides schools for weaving and the tex- 
tile manufactures, there are 265 industrial schools, 
whose studies and hours are arranged to suit me- 
chanics, There is a large number of drawing 
schools, in which the classes are arranged to suit 
various trades needing such instruction. 

The countries named above are given as examples 
of what is being done in the line of technical in- 
struction abroad outside of the public schools, in 
which much more attention is paid to art instruction 
than with us. We have our Franklin Institute, 
School of Design and Polytechnic College, in Phila- 
delphia, and our State Agricultural College. This 
is about all, and yet Pennsylvania has about 4,000,- 
ooo people, and there is no better field on the 
broad earth for the display of high art. To our 
shame be it said that the great body of our skilled 
artisans are foreigners. We should furnish them 
for ourselves. I agree with the common-sense views 
of another, that “the prospect of wealth and position 
to day is brighter to any young man of ability and 
ambition, who will learn well and thoroughly a good 
trade, than for any one who attempts to crowd into 
the professions. The country is sadly in want of 
mechanics who combine skill with intelligence, 
Not a workshop or manufactory can be found to-day 
where they are not needed. Not a manufacturing 
or mechanical establishment exists in the country 
which is not deficient, some way or other, in skilled 
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assistance. It is the skillful, intelligent mechanic 
who is most in demand, and hence none of them 
can be found who are not profitably employed. 
Wealth is rapidly accumulated by such men who 
devote themselves to the various mechanical pur- 
suits, or to the production of articles which are re- 
garded in the sens: of necessities by the community. 
The pressing demand of the day is not for men of 
mere ornament, but for those who, by the labor of 
hand ard head combined, are able to make capital 
productive.” 


SCHOOLS FOR MEN. 


Thoreau somewhere speaks of ‘‘ the com- 
paratively decent system of common 
schools,’’ but adds: ‘‘ These schools are for 
infants only ; and excepting the half starved 
lyceum in the winter, and latterly the puny 
beginning of a library suggested by the 
State, we have no schools for ourselves; it 
is time that we had uncommon schools, that 
we did not leave off our education when we 
became men and women.’’ He speaks of 
New England ; in Pennsylvania, we do not 
always have even the ‘ half-starved lyceum’’ 
or the ‘‘ beginning of a library.’’ 

It is feartul-to think how much time is 
lost, absolutely squandered away in our 
towns and villages. ‘The average Pennsyl- 
vania village has no public place better tor 
spending the time of a leisure evening or a 
holiday than the store, the saloon, the tav- 
ern or the street corner. ‘Tens of thousands 
of intelligent men gossip away many hours 
every week at such places in most unprofit- 
able discourse. Has not the time come for 
a united effort to establish, in our towns and 
villages, literary societies, libraries, reading- 
rooms, courses of lectures, museums, art 
galleries and parks? ‘To graduate from the 
graded school to a seat on a store box or a 
bench in a bar-room hardly comports with 
elevated ideas of the highest aim of the 
school, or the great purpose of life. We 
want schools for men and women. There 
are five hundred towns and villages in Penn- 
sylvania to-day that, with the co-operation 
of the leading citizens, might establish at 
least some of the means nemed above for 
carrying on the work of education in mature 
life. Says Thoreau further: ‘‘As the noble- 
man of cultivated taste surrounds himself 
with whatever conduces to his culture— 





genius, learning, wit, books, painting, statu- 
ary, music, philosophical instruments, and 
the like, so let the village do—not stop | 
short at a pedagogue, a parson, a sexton, a | 
parish library, and three selectmen, because 
our pilgrim forefathers got through a cold | 
winter on a bleak rock with these. New | 
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England can hire all the wise men in the 
world to come and teach her, and board 
them round the while, and not be provin- 
cial at all. That is the w#rommon school we 
want. Instead of noblemen, let us have 
noble -villages of men.’’ Yes, our life has 
been that of pioneers hitherto ; we must now’ 
begin to surround our homes with comfort 
and culture. Education should not end 
with school days. The home and the village 
should carry it on. We need all our three 
score and ten years well improved to become 
the full-grown men and women God intend- 
ed us to be. 


CONCLUSION. 


The twelfth article of the frame prepared 
by William Penn, and adopted for the gov- 


'ernment of the Province of Pennsylvania 


provides, ‘‘ That the Governor and the Pro- 
vincial Council shall meet and order all 
public schools, and encourage and reward 
the authors of useful sciences and laudable 
inventions in said province.’’ The first 
Constitution of the State, adopted in 1776, 
has the following provision relating to edu- 
cation: ‘* A school or schools shall be estab- 
lished in each county, by the Legislature, 
for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by 
the public, as may enable them to instruct 
youth at low prices ; and all useful learning 
shall be duly encouraged and promoted in 
one or more universities.’’ The Constitu- 
tion of 1790 declares that ‘‘ the Legislature 


' Shall, as soon as conveniently may be, pro- 


vide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, in such a manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis,’’ and that 
‘*the arts and sciences shall be promoted in 
one or more seminaries of learning.’’ No 
change was made in these provisions in the 
Constitution of 1838. 

These constitutional provisions have been 
quoted to show that the fundamental law of 
the State has favored education from the 
beginning. Indeed, it is not difficult to see 
that the educational provisions in the Con- 
stitution of 1838, and the whole system of 
instruction based upon it, are the outgrowth 
of the germinant ideas contained in the 
frame of 1682. Our system of education, 


_ therefore, in its essential principles, is not 


a\borrowed system, but is indigenous to our 
own soil. 

The same conclusion is reached by notic- 
ing what was done by our ancestors under 
the provisions of the frames of government 





adopted by them. At a council held at 
Philadelphia, October 26th, 1683, William 
Penn, Governor, being present, Enoch 
Flower was appointed to teach the public 
school at certain rates agreed upon. In 
1701, a charter was granted to found a 
school, a clause in the petition for which 
reads as follows: ‘‘ That at the said town 
of Philadelphia, a public school might be 
founded, where all children and servants, 
male and female, whose parents, guardians 
or masters might be willing to subject them 
to the rules and orders of the school, should 
from time to time, with the approbation of 
the overseers thereof, for the time being, be 
received or admitted, taught and instructed 
—the rich at reasonable rates, and the poor 
to be maintained and schooled for noth- 
ing.”’ 

In 1711 this charter was modified. The fol- 
lowing extract from the preamble to the act 
shows the broad principles of public policy 
underlying this early legislation: ‘‘ The pros- 
perity and welfare of any people depend, in 
a great measure, upon the good education 
of youth, and their early instruction in the 
principles of true religion and virtue, and 
in qualifying them to serve their country 
and themselves, by breeding them in read- 
ing, writing, learning of languages, and use- 
ful arts and sciences suitable to their age, 
sex and degree, which cannot be effected in 
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any manner so well as by erecting public 
schools for the purpose aforesaid.’’ 

From such beginnings has come our grand 
system of common schools; from such seed ! 
we have this rich harvest. Let our last word | 
in favor of a good education for all, be the | 
utterance of the late Thomas Dunlap, of 
Philadelphia, in an address to the people 
thirty-five yearsago: ‘‘ We know no bar- 


rier, we recognize no limit to the extension 
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of our schools, until the blessings of moral 
and intellectual culture are tendered to every 
solitary pupil, of every age, within our 
State. We court—nay, we implore—the as- 
sistance of all our fellow-citizens in this no- 
blest of all objects. An ignorant people has 
been and will be a degraded and oppressed 
people ; they are always at the mercy of the 
corrupt and designing. In vain shall we trust 
to physical strength to guard us from foreign 
hostility or domestic violence; to a sea- 
coast girt with a thousand fortresses, or a 
frontier bristling with a thousand bayonets ; 
to armies, fleets, or military skill, if we fail 
to cultivate the mora/ strength of our peo- 
ple; to enlighten the intellect, to purify the 
heart, to arouse and dignify the best feel- 
ings of our nature, and to stamp upon the 
character that proud feeling of independence 
which is founded only upon knowledge and 
self-respect. If we fail by education to 
awaken, guide, and confirm the moral ener- 
gies of our people, we are lost.”’ 

Adding only this exhortation of Jefferson 
—the most American of Americans—given 
in a letter from France, in 1786, to his 
friend George Wythe, of Virginia, in which, 
after the most careful observation and study 
of the institutions of the Old World, he 
points out their evils, and adds; ‘‘ Preach, 
my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance ; 
establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people. Let our countrymen 
know that the education of the people alone 
can protect us against these evils, and that 
the tax which will be paid for this purpose, 
is not more than the thousandth part of 
what will be paid to kings, priests and no- 
bles, who will rise up among us if we leave 
the people ignorant.’’ 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. of Common Schools. 
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GANOT’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY For General | 
Readers and Young Persons. Translated from the | 
French by E. Atkinson. Pp.: 521. New York: | 
D. Appleton & Co, 1872. , 

Ganot’s physics scarcely needs any further recom- 
mendation from the public press. It has already | 
been introduced into a nnmer of collezes and high 
schools as a text-book, and has met with favor with 


our best teachers. It is a successful attempt at elu- 
! 


cidating the phenomena of the different departments 
by natural philosophy without having recourse to 
mathematigal reasoning, which is not so readily ap- 
It is fully up to 





preciated by the ordinary reader. 





thetimes and gives in a clear and forcible style the 
latest results of scientlfic inquiry. Alarge part of the 
work is taken up in considering the phenomena of 
light, heat and electricity, those mysterious agencies 
in nature which, perhaps more than any other, are at 
present enzazinz the attention of scientific men. By 
numerous and admirable illustrations, those mysteri- 
ous subjects are very much simplifiedin this book 
and mide intelligibleto an ordinary comprehension. 
The book, however, is one that deserves careful 
study and is well adapted for schools of different 
grades. As a text-book in high schools and colleges, 
we commend it as one of the best in the market. A. 
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A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Desigmed 
Jor the use of schools of aavanced grades. By N. 
K. Royse, Principal of the Sixth District Public 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Philadelphia : Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 

A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATUTE. A Text- 
book for schools and colleges. By Fohn S. Hart, 
LL.D. Philadelphia; Eldredge & Brother, 
We have a hope that the-appearance of these two 

manuals of American literature, both the productions 

of gentlemen intimately acquainted with the educa- 
tional wants of students, indicates a change in the 
relative importance of certain branches of study re- 
quired to be pursued in our schools Thirty years 
ago almost the only branch studied in the common 
-schools of Pennsylvania was mathematics, Reading 
and writing were taught, but the time of the pupils 
was,in great part,taken up in the effort to master 
arithmetic, and sometimes mensuration and algebra. 
In later years geography and grammar have been in- 
troduced ; but generally even now it is thought to 
be true that more than one-half of the aggregate time 
spent in school by all the boys and girls of this State 
is spent in the study of figures and forms. With 
no disposition to disparage mathematical studies, 
this amount of time is vastly disproportioned to 
their importance, either as means of mental disci- 
pline or aids in practical life Probably in a well- 
arranged course of study the mathematics would 
not be required to occupy more than one-fifth of 
the time of a student, this applying to all grades 
of institutions from the primary school to the univer- 
sity. One of the branches we would have occupy 

a portion of the time now given to mathematics is 

literature, and of course our preference is, other things 

being equal, for the literature of our own country. 

We would commence a course of lessons in language 

in the primary school and continue it through the 

whole school-going period, embracing in it reading, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, literature, with their relat- 
ed branches. With these views we welcome the ap- 
pearance of any good book calculated either to ad- 
vance them or aid in carrying them into practical 
effect. In this light we consider the books befure us. 

The plan of Mr. Royse’s work is well stated ; n its 
preface as follows: ‘First, to present a succinct his- 
tory of the causes, natural, political and otherwise, 
which have, from time to time, shaped the develop- 
ment of literature in our country ; and secondly, 
to designate the leading representative writers of 
America, noticing such facts of their biography as 
concern their literary characters also the history and 
a critical estimate of their main works, together with 
characteristic extracts from the same, and standard 
critical opinions regarding the authors.” This plan 
is well carried out. We should not have made exe 
actly the same selection of authors, and we do not 
always agree with Mr. Royse’s estimate of the posi- 
tion of certain names in the literary world ; but the 
book is a safe one for the student, and will very well 
answer the purposes of the class-room, 

The work of Dr. Hart is much more voluminous 
than that above named, and is intended to cover the 
whole field of American literature. He has not se- 
lected a few of the leading American authors and 
presented them as representatives of the whole; but, 
in his several chapters, he introduces the names of 
all the writers of whom he could learn anything— 
some of them distinguished, and more, it must be 
confessed, unknown outside of a small circle of 
friends. The book is not so much a discussion of 
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the principles of good writing or a criticism of au- 
thors as it isa history of American literature. As 
such a history it is very complete, and, beyond all 
question, the best we have. The work is divided into 
five chapters as follows: ‘The Early Colonial Period ; 
the Revolutionary Period ; from 1800 to 1830; from 
1830 to 1850; and from 1850 to the present time. 
The writers of the earlier periods of our history are 
unclassified ; but in the later periods, as our literature 
became richer, they are divided with exceilent judg- 
ment, into several classes. In the last period uamed, 
for example. we have “The Poets,” “ Writers on Liter- 
ature and Criticism,” ‘ Magazinists,” “ Journalists,” 
“ Humorists,’”’ ** Miscellaneous Writers,’ « Novels 
and Tales,” ‘ Historical,” ‘“ Political Economy,” 
“Scientific Writers’ and “ Theological and Religi- 
ous Writers,” This classification is presented to 
show how fuil the work is. 

Dr. Hart intends his work to answer both the 
purpose of a text-book and a book of reference, and 
he has had the matter printed in larger and smaller 
type, to facilitate teacher and pupil in so using it. 
On the whole, and we can say nothing more favor- 
able, if we were teaching a class in American Lit- 
erature, we should use this book of Dr. Hart's. w. 
ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By F. Norman Lockyer, 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. Pp.: 312. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This excellent work comes from a living, practical 
astronomer of well establishnd reputation both in 
this country and England. It has, therefore, about 
it the air of freshness and originality which we do 
not expect to see in a mere compilation. It is also, in 
various other respects, in advance of the text-books 
in common use, Its most marked peculiarity consists 
in the fact that the author treats first of the Fixed 
Stars, and then brings the reader down to the Solar 
System and lands him safely at last on ¢erra firma, 
instead of considering the Earth first, and then after- 
wards carrying him out and losing him in the region 
of the Nebulz and Fixed Stars, Each method has 
its advantages. 

The author, we observe, discards the old parallax 
of the sun and adopts a new one as the basis of his 
calculation, which makes a considerable difference in 
the distances of the earth and planets from the sun. 
It is generally conceded that the old estimate made 
in 1769 is in error, but, as we understand it, this er- 
ror will not be correctly ascertained until the next 
transit of Venus in 1874, for which extensive prepa- 
rations are already being made in both hemispheres. 
As the time is short, it would perhaps have been bet- 
ter to wait until we know for certain how the 
matter stands. We commend the book as embodying 
in small space a large amount of valuable and reliable 
knowledge on the subject of astronomy. ,It is well 
adapted ior schvols of different grades, as weil as for 
the general reader. It was considered of sufficient 
merit to be introduced as one of the text-books in 
Franklin and Marshall College. A. 


THe HouseHo_p WHITTIER Zhe Complete Works 
of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. Household Edition. 
Pp.: 305. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & Co, 1873. 
Price $2.00. 

Uniform in style with the Household Tennyson. 
Whittier is one of our three best known poets. 
Whatever he has written may be found in this neatly 
issued volume—verse of all degrees of excellence— 
and to his admirers, all and singly, no other word is 
needed to commend the book, . + 
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Krusi’s INVENTIVE Drawinc. A New Series of | 
Drawing Books, in four distinct Grades of four 
Numbers each, adapted to the requirements of all 
Schools. By Herman Krusi, Professor of Draw- 
ing in the Oswego Normal School. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Synthetic Series, or Part I of the four grades 
in this new system is confined to the merest outlines | 
and is designed for use in primary schools. Prof. 
Krusi has for years been instructor in the philosophy 
of education at the Normal and Training Schoo! of 
Oswego, New York, and was formerly teacher of 
drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, 
London. This, therefore, is the ripe fruit of a life ex 

erience of wise study, vareful observation and intel- 
figent experiment. Teachers who examine these 
books will be delighted with them; and, after enjoying 
many pleasant hours in working through them them. 
selves, with the aid of the simple manual accompany- 
ing, they could introduce linear drawing into their 
schools with a feeling of confidence in their ability to 
give instruction here. These books will thus serve as 
an admirable stepping-stone on the way to progress to 
many a teacher wishing to be abreast of the times in 

the matter of drawing in school, + 

Fecrer’s New Pracricat ARiTHMetic. or Pud- 
lic and Private Schools, Prepared by Selim H. 
Peabody, A. M.. Prof. of Physics and Civil Engi. 
neering in Massachusetts Agricultural College. Pp.: 
367. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
This wholly new work completes Felter’s series of 

arithmetics, Mental and written exercises alternate 

in such manner as to secure the benefit of both 
methods of teaching this braneh. The author holds, 
that while the memory can readily carry forward the 
solut 01 of the problem no written work is needed, 
and that in the written work no sign or figure should 
be used until the pupil fully appreciates its meaning 
and value. With other more modern teachers of 
arithmetic he scouts the method of *-working by rule,” 
and advocates the constant appeal to common sense. 

The plan of Questions for Examination at the end of 

each division uf the work, and of Review Questions 

inserted at the foot of the page is worthy ot general 
adoption. + 
THe WonpersS OF THE Moon, From the French of 

Amedee Guillemin by Miss M. G. Mead. Ldited 

by Miss Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College. Pp.: 

241. Mew York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
THE Wonpersor Execrricity. rom the French 

of F. Baile, Edited with Numerous Additions, by 

Dr. $ W Armstrong. Pp.: 335. New York: 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 

Messrs., Scribner, Armstrong & Co. ¢ontinue the 
publication of their Lilustrated Library of Wonders 
of Nature and Science, of which we have two at- 
tractive volumes before us. The title of the series 
might lead to the impression that these works are of 
a merely sensational character, and consequently 
fragmentary and deficient in thoroughness, Judging 
from the specimen numbers we have seen, we are 
happy in saying that such is not the case. So far as 
they are sensational, and we think they are so in a 
good sense, it is owing to the particularly interesting 
subjects of which they treat, and the happy manner 
in which they are written and illustrated. They are 
prepared for the general reader, and those who have 
not the time orculture to peruse more abstruse works ; 
but they are at the same time sufficiently exhaustive. 
The volume which treats of the moon describes 
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everything that is interesting, important or reliable 
in regard to our satellite, in alucid and interesting 
style. It isa monograph on that subject, to which 
all persons alike may refer with pleasure and profit, 
and we apply the same remark to the volume on elec- 
tricity. We think such works should find a place in 
our libraries generally, and especially in the libraries 
of our colleges, district am] high schools. They de- 
serve also to be introduced into families, where they 
would perform an important service in supplanting 
fictions that are morbidly sensational. The marvels 
of science and nature need no embellishment of fancy, 
and they will no doubt be preferred by most persons, 
provided they are presented in proper form, A. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER, A Collection of Exerci- 
ses in Declamation, Recitation and Representation, 

Comprising many Dialogues and more than Two 

Hundred Pieces never before published, Adapted 

to the Young of both sexes. By William Oxford 

With numerous [llustrations, Pp 216. Phila- 

delphia: E. H Butler & Co. 1873. 

It is a difficult matter to make such a compilation 
as shall be very popular with the boys and girls in 
search of “speeches” and dialogues. The author has, 
in this neat little book brought together such collec- 
tion of choice things in prose, poetry and dialogue as 
gives the book permament value, and has also added 
some excellent things of his own which are protected 
by copyright. It is a live little book, and has aa 
additional attraction in its beautiful illustrations. + 


CamPING Out. A Book for Boys. Edited by C. A. 
Stephens. t6mo fp.; 261. Boston: Fas. R. 
Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 

OFF TO THE GEYSERS, or Tke Young Yachters in Ice- 
land, Edited by C. A. Stephens. Illustrated, I’p.: 
238. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. Price, 
$1 50. 

These are stories full of adventure and such a 
boys devour with keen avidity The more hare- 
brained or improbable the better they are relished, as 
the writer happens to know from experience. But 
these books may serve a better purpose than most of 
those which boys sought after years ago, inasmuch as 
they are designed to leave correct impressions of 
localities in geography, and to popularize, in a de- 
gree, the study of natural science. t 
ATLANTIC ALMANAC FoR 1873. 9. :% 72. Boston: 

Fas. R. Osgood & Co. Phila.: Claxton Remsen 

and Haffelfinger. Price, 50 cents. 


This standard almanac contains, besides its special 
feature of ‘days and days,” much very useful matter 
not only in its literary contributions, but also in its 
noteworthy events of the past year, and in its full 
tables of a half-dozen kinds. The illustrations— 
some of them very good—are wood-cuts or electro- 
types, in better taste surely than imperfectly printed 
lithographs. The “ Atlantic Almanac” is a fixed 
holiday institution, + 


His Levet Best, and Other Stories. By E. E., 
Hale. Pp.: 293. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & 
rg Phila. : Claxton,Remsen & Haffelfinger. Price, 

I 50. 

The author of “The Man Without a Country,” a 
story so thrillingly real that one could hardly per- 
suade himself it were but fiction, would seem not to 
have exhausted his fancy by the numerous sketches, 
odd, original, and often grotesque, he has thus far 
given the public. The first of the eight short stories 








here published has not before appeared in print. + 
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Miscellaneous Department, 


MISCELLANY. 


GEOLOGY OF THE UNIveRsE; A writer in a late 
number of the Edinburg Xeview presents the follow- 
ing among recent conclusions and views in the 
science of geology : 

1 The new geology finds that the sun is made of 
the same material as the earth, but is on fire. It is 
a “great fiery globe surrounded by an atmusphere of 
intensely heated gases and vapors, that are continu- 
ally rising or falling, like our clouds, according to 
their temperature.” Flames of burning hydrogen 
flare out seventy or ninety thousand miles beyond the 
dazzling atmosphere of the light. : 

2. The stars, so far as they can be examined, yield 
similar results as to the material of which they are 
composed. The nebulz are made up, some chiefly, 
of such well known gases as hydrogen and nitrogen. 

3- The planeis generally resemble the earth in 
form, solidity, in atmosphere, in their general relation 
to the sun and his system. Mars, for instance, is 
whitened in every one of his long winters, over all 
the polar regions, by the heavy falls of snow, which 
melt away again in summer. 

4. Meteorites, which are small planets turned out 
of their course, have disclosed at least twenty-seven 
of the elements found in our own rocks, 

The inevitable conclusion derived from the study 
of heavenly bodies—of sun, earth, stars, meteorites, 
and nebulae—is that the immeasurable space is full 
of matter of the same kind, but aggregated im differ- 
ent fashions; sometimes being gaseous, at other 
times solid; sometimes ina state of most intense 
heat, at other times cooled sufficiently to admit of 
the presence of life, asin the earth and Mars, or 
lastly cold, barren, and lifelesss, as in meteorites. 
Whether the gaseous condition of matter preceded in 
any particular case the solid, we cannot tell. So far 
as our earth is concerned, the only idea that we can 

grasp of its origin is that it was a fiery body like the 
sun, that it has been gradually cooling from that 
time down to the present day. This realization of 
the steady change is a fundamental doctrine of evo- 
lutionism. 


One by one the broad-gauge railroads of the coun- 
try are abandoning the six-foot gauge and narrowing 
down to four feet eight and one-half inches. ‘Ihe 
latest company to take the step is the Grand Trunk, 
which has changed its gauge between Buffalo and 
Port Sarnia. This step is preliminary to the aban- 
donment of the broad gauge by the Grand Trunk 
company over its whole line, and opens a new 
through line of unbroken gauge from Boston and 
New York to the West. As things now seem to be 
tending, we doubt if there will be an important line 
on the continent five years hence of wider gauge 
than four feet eight and a half inches. 


A mouse’s ear of ordinary size presents on an 
average 6.000 nerve terminations, or for both ears 
12,000. The function of this elaborate development 
is probably, as in the case of the bat’s wing, to enable 
the animal to guide its way through dark, narrow 
passagcs. 

THE actual duration of a flash of lightning does 
not exceed the millionth part of a second. But the 
retina of the human eye retains the impression 
of the electrical flash for a much longer period. 


MEN and women make their own beauty or their 
own ugliness. Lord Lytton speaks in one of his 
novels of a man “ who was uglier than he had any 
business to be;” and, if he could but read it, every 
human being carries his life in his face, and is good- 
looking or the reverse, as that life has been good or 
evil. On our features the fine chisel of thought and 
emotion are eternally at work. Beauty is not the 
monopoly of blooming young men and of white and 
pink maidens. There is a slow-growing beauty, 
which comes to perfection only in old age. Grace 
belongs to no period of life, and goodness improves 
the 1. nger it-exists. 

A RECENT official report states that last year there 
were 10,000 doctors in Russia, Of this number 
6,113 held public appointments, and 4,686 confined 
themselves to private practice. This gives only 
about one doctor to 7,182 of the inhabitants, basing 
the calculation on the most recent returns of the 
population. There are districts in Russia where 
there is no doctor within less than a day’s journey, 
and in some parts it is probable that there is still 
greater difficulty in obtaining medical aid. 

It is stated that tobacco in any form may be used 
with great advantage against snakes of all kinds. By 
pouring a decoction of it in suspected places, they 
are driven away, and this fact is known to both the 
natives of Hindoostan and to those of North and 
South America. if it can be administered to them it 
is certain death. 

TIN FOIL is now used as a substitute for wall paper. 
It is painted over by a patent process, and is said to 
be very durable. It is water-proof, and serves to pro- 
tect the walls, and being very flexible, mouldings 
and cornices are covered with the metallic hangings 
in a_most perfect manner, and with a smoothness of 
sur face and sharpness of outline at the edge and 
mitres which the painter's brush cannot rival. The 
varnish used for fixing the material is of the nature 
of gold size, but more adhesive. 

THe Hudson’s Bay Company are going to trans- 
port all their stores and furs by way of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad instead of by ‘he semi-annual trips 
of vessels, and are to erect docks and warehouses at 
Duluth. 

THE Vermont Legislature has passed a sensible 
act, punishing with a fine any person who points fire- 
arms at another insport, If any injury results, the 
facetious sportsman is liable to imprisonment for two 
years. 

“That pew rents are high is not the reason why 
common people do not all go to church,” says Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie. “Those who are too poor to 
pay for a seat in church manage to pay for other 
things of less value ” 

A NUMBER of the North Adams Chinamen have 
cut off their cues. This act is Celestial suicide, for 
it prevents them from ever being Chinese citizens 
again. 

It is proposed to appoint a State Forester in Ne- 
braska, who shall see to the preservation of her for- 
ests and diffuse information on tree planting, 

A STREET railway car in Germany is known as 
a “Pferdstrasseneisenbahnwagen !”’ 





THE ex-Empress Eugenie is said to be writing a 
life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
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An ANALoGY.—Indeed, there is a fine analogy to man receives them in accordance with the state of his 


Christ’s words in music. 
all the arts; it appeals to emotion, not to reason 
Neither you nor I can say of that air of Mozart’s that 
it means thisorthat, It means one thing to me, an- 
other thing to you. It leaves, however, an indefinite 
but similar impression upon us both—a sense of ex- 
quisite melody which soothes life, a love of a life in 
harmony with the impression made, and an affection 
for the man who gave so delicate an emotion. So it 
is with the words of Christ. ‘The understanding can- 
not define them; the spirit receives them, and each 


It is the least definable of | spirit. 


To one these words, “ Blessed are the pure 
\in spirit, for they shall see God,” are solemn with 
warning, to another they are soothing with comfort ; 
ito one they mean battle, to another calmest peace 
| Could you define the meaning of Mozart’s sympho- 
ny, so that it should be the same to all, how much 
had been los:! Could you do the same by Christ’s 
words, what a misfortune! To limit them to one 
meaning would be to destroy their life—Brooke. 
“ Music,” says Auerbach, * washes away from the 
soul the dust of every-day life.” 





FAIR AS THE MORN 


1. Fair as the morn-ing, bright as 
2. An- gel of 
3. Fain would I teil thee 


o 
sha - dows 
tar - ry 


O - ver the moun-tain, 
Chase from the spir - it 


Vis - ion of beau - ty, fo 


Far and wide the e - choes roll 


But what are all its 


day, Vis - ion of beau - ty, 
slum-ber, bright as the day, Vis - ion of beau - 
I have known, Dreaming and bless- 


of care, Leave but thy 


la - bors to me, 


” 


G. F. Roor. From “ Tarcmen. 
Per. Jonx Cuuncn 4 Co., Cincinnati. 


ING. 


fade not Fe - way; 
tar-ry for aye; 
wak-ing a- lone; 


» 
? 


in sweet dreams to me. 
res-ence __ there. 
ream-land tree, 


sea, Come 


r me, Un - der the 


a - long, While the day- world sings its bu - sy song; 


Un - der the Dream-land tree. 





CHILDREN have a certain instinct in the matter 
of musical memory, which older people have not. It 
is something like the memory of the carrier- pigeon 
and the dog, A class of young children can be 
trained to remember the pitch of certain fixed tones, 
such as C, F sharp, B flat, A, and indeed all that we 
know in music, so that you may say to them, “ Sing 
G,” A sharp, C, D flat, F, or any other tone, and 
they will sing it as as promptly and correctly as they 


| will answer questions on the multiplication table. 
This is of transcending interest and importance. 
Only children can learn to do this. And yet with 
such capabilities we have been content to let them 
grow up, and then to try to teach a handful te sing, 
organize a quartette here,train a solv there, and all the 
while let the children go losing those years of their 
life when nature makes them all singers, and gives 
them this wonderful memory of musical tones. 





